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\\ BEGONIAS 
See, Camellia Flowered in 


a> 
iS ot) Wy separate colors of Apri- 


ex cot, Orange, Pink, Red, 
aN fe: f I) Rose, Salmon, White, 
\<anis 


Yellow. Extra Size 


s@ ~ f 
Tubers: 16 tubers, 2 
= ’& each color, $6; 2 for $1. 
A Medium Size Tubers: 

A 


3 for $1; $3.75 per doz. 


GLOXINIA 
TUBERS 


Exquisite blooms for 
sun room or greenhouse. 
Blue, Crimson, Scarlet, 
Violet, White. Large 
Tubers: 2 for $1; 12 

= for $5.50. Smaller Tu- 
bers: 3 for $1; 12 for 
$3.75. 


GLOXINIA 
SEEDS 


Sow seeds January to 
April, have large bloom- 
ing plants in 5 to 6 
months. Fine assortment 
of mixed colors. Large 
Pkt. $1.00. For quan- 
tity separate colors, 
7 please write. 


PRIMULA 


A choice strain of large 
m flowered Polyanthus. 
an Seed supply is limited. 
. Polyanthus Yellow, 
Polyanthus Blue and 
Superb Mixture. Pkt. 

50c; all 3 for $1.25. 


CAMELLIA TYPE 
BEGONIA SEEDS 


An exclusive new introduction. Large blooms, 
elegant form, beautifully fringed. Sow now 
for bloom next summer. Assorted colors. Pkt. 
$2.00. Includes directions. 


BEGONIA SEEDS 


Beautiful tuberous begonias from _ seeds. 
Assorted colors, Double Camellia-flowered, 
Carnation-flowered, Rosebud, Hanging Basket. 
Pkt. $1.00. 1 Pkt. each the 4 varieties $3.00. 
Includes directions. 


SEED AND BULB CATALOG 
illustrated in color and listing the finest strains 


PRINCESS 
ASTERS 


Grow 2 feet tall with 
lovely crested flowers, 
for cutting. If you have 
not grown Princess, do 
it now; they’re different. 
Wilt resistant. Pink, 
Rose, . Scarlet. Each, 
Pkt. 25c. 


American Giant 
PANSIES 


Introduced by Halla- 
well’s in 1942. Highly 
acclaimed by prominent 
horticulturists. Every- 
thing desired in a Pansy. 
Pkt. $1; 3 for $2.50. 


CALIFORNIA 
VIOLAS 


The finest Violas grown 
in California. Bright gay 
colors in great numbers. 
Mass plantings give a 
long colorful blooming 
season. Mixed, Pkt. 25c; 
% oz. $1.25. 


VIOLAS in 
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of California VEGETABLE and FLOWER 
EDS. 


Separate Colors 


Bright Ruby. Pkt. 35c; 
Yg oz. $1.50. 
The following, Pkt. 25c; 


EED 
£ 
% oz. $1.25: 
Blue Perfection, med. 
blue 


California Seedsmen k Nurserymen 
256 D Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


Chantreyland, apricot 
Lutea, pure yellow 
Papilio, lavender blue 
White Perfection, white 


-ASGROW SEEDS for garden and lawn 
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3 GOLD MEDALS 
8 SILVER MEDALS 
8 BRONZE MEDALS 
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The plants you grow can be no better than the seed 
you sow, as every seed is a baby plant and the most 
you can do is to provide the best chance for its 
development. That's why unremitting -care is given 
Tameleia olg-t-1o 
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to every stage of Asgrow production 
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source of supply. 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, INC. 


ATLANTA 2 ¢ INDIANAPOLIS 4 « LOS ANGELES 21 
MEMPHIS 2. e MILFORD,CONN. e OAKLAND 7 
SAN ANTONIO 6 
PACKET SEED DIVISION 
JEROME B. RICE SEED CO. 
CAMBRIDGE, N.Y. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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IF BIRD feeding has been started, it should be continued throughout 
the Winter. 

CUTTING back weak or straggling growths on house plants will make 
for bushier plants after active growth is resumed. 

FREQUENT burning of rubbish in one place in the cultivated garden 
in Winter can result in an area of unproductive soil next Summer. 
PRUNING brush of suitable length and twigginess can be tied in bundles 
and saved for staking the flower and vegetable garden next Summer. 
SEVERE pruning will delay young fruit trees in coming into bearing. 
Cut only enough to induce the formation of a well-balanced frame- 

work of branches. 

USE THE short-keeping kinds among the stored vegetables while they 
are still sound and fit for cooking. Look over the others and remove 
any which may have started to spoil. 

CARELESS attempts at removal of snow from evergreens may result in 
serious damage to the plants. In most cases, the sun will do the job just 
as thoroughly and with much less danger. 

WHENEVER iit is practical, pool orders for seeds. In these days of 
shortage of skilled assistants, the seed merchant will appreciate any 
such help in the reduction of paper work. 

POTTED plants in the cool greenhouse should be watered by directing 
the water into the pots only. Careless wetting, of foliage in dull 
weather or late in the day can often lead to trouble. 

BE CAUTIOUS when disposing of Christmas decorations by burning. 
A wreath of evergreen foliage thoughtlessly tossed into a lighted fire- 
place can explosively throw out a dangerous gust of flame. 

WHEN making a dish garden, adapt the plants to the container. Plants 
with large roots can be handled by selecting a deep container or a 
shallow one that is broad enough to permit mounding of the soil. 

AN ALL too prevalent report from the Victory garden front is that pest 
control was not sufficiently practiced in home gardens. This is the time 
of year to learn the rudiments of that art and to acquire the equipment 
necessary to carry it out. 

GARDENERS who have invested in the now popular home orchard 
plantings should consider the importance of pollinating insects. A 
small adventure into beekeeping might prove. advantageous to the 
owner of bearing-age fruit trees. 

THE CHRISTMAS poinsettia can be carried over to bloom again an- 
other year. However, most gardeners prefer to let the commercial 
florists do that for them, and expend their time, energy and window 
garden space on other kinds of house plants. 

THE FREQUENTLY advised fuel-saving practice of pulling down the 
window shades after the sun has set will benefit house plants located 
near windows. The older method was to place several thicknesses of 
newsprint between the plants and the glass on cold nights. 

WHEN ordering dwarf apples on Malling understocks, insist on getting 
plants that have well balanced root systems. Roots which extend in 
one direction only will lead to a tree that may years later fall down in 
the presence of a stiff wind, and once down, fail to rise again. 

THE ADVANCE word is that strawberry plants of some kinds are going 
to be hard to obtain this coming Spring. This means that many gar- 
deners will obtain new plants from patches now existing in their 

’ neighborhoods. If so, care must be taken to obtain only healthy run- 
ner plants. 

SINCE each pound of hardwood ashes may contain the equivalent of 
two-thirds of a pound of ground limestone as well as fertilizer ele- 
ments other than nitrogen, the ashes from a fireplace should be saved 
for spreading on the garden next Spring at the rate of not more than 
75 pounds per 1000 square feet. They should be stored in a dry place. 

DO NOT be in too much of a hurry to start seedlings indoors for out- 
door planting later on. It is a long time until Spring; a longer time, 
in fact, than most young seedlings can tolerate. However, some seeds 
such as vinca, lobelia or dwarf dahlias and others require a relatively 
long time to develop into plants. Plans should be made to put in 
several sowings, each one to include kinds having about the same 
growth rate. 
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ARLY in the war, leading horticulturists throughout the country engaged in 

a project for camouflaging various installations which, it was thought, might 
be subject to bombardment. Out of this work came the material for a bulletin just 
issued by the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Piain, Mass., entitled “Available Rapid 
Growing Vines for the United States.” 

This list of vines is very comprehensive, and is sub-divided as to locations. In 
addition, there is an alphabetical table in which the character of each vine is 
described, propagating methods stated and sources of supply suggested. 

The bulletin, which was prepared by Dr. Donald Wyman, carries a note pointing 
out that most of the vines described will grow 20 feet or more ultimately, but that 
much depends on climate, moisture and soil. The American bittersweet, Celastrus 
scandens, for example, may grow to be 100 feet long in California but only 25 feet 
in New England. It is pointed out, too, that vines grown on the ground will not 
make as much growth as those trained around a support. 

Akebia quinata, known as the five-leaved akebia, is shown above when fruiting. 
This is a particularly useful vine for screening purposes or to grow over arbors, or 
even to hide rocks. The flowers are interesting but not conspicuous, but the grayish 
purple, sausage-shaped fruits are very attractive, although not often seen. They are 
sweet in taste and are said to be used for food in some countries. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








FLOWER AND VEGETABLE INTRODUCTIONS 


LASH, the marigold illustrated on the 

cover of this issue of Horticulture, is the 
outstanding new annual for 1945. It has 
been awarded a silver medal in the all- 
America competition and will be much in 
demand this year. This is a very colorful 
marigold, and a representative of the 





Real Gold, the new carnation-flowered 
marigold awarded an all-America 
bronze medal in 1945. 


dwarf, French type, with large, single 
flowers in two tones and bicolors ranging 
from golden yellow to maroon-red. 

The flowers appear in ten weeks from 
the planting of the seed under favorable 
conditions and last until after frost. The 
plants are mound-shaped, with finely cut 
foliage, and may be grown as pot plants, 
although in the garden they will eventually 
reach a height of 18 inches. 

Real Gold is another new marigold and 
one which seems likely to surpass the popu- 
lar Guinea Gold in popularity, being larger 
and deeper in color and having more petals. 
It has been awarded a bronze medal. 

It is quite natural that new flower va- 
rieties should not be plentiful this year, as 
conditions for their production have not 
been favorable since the beginning of the 
war. Yet they are not entirely lacking, A 


new buddleia is announced which has ap- 
propriately been given the name of Peace, 
for it is pure white. This buddleia, which 
grows six feet tall, is said to have well- 
formed, graceful, slightly arching flower 
heads 12 to 16 inches long. More buddleias 
of this type have long been desired. It will 
harmonize well with the other varieties 
now being grown. 

Still another introduction which is likely 
to win favor is a new hemerocallis named 
Clarion. The color of this new daylily is 
soft pink, edged with coral. This variety 
will take its place with Hyperion among 
worth-while daylilies. 

Fewer new roses than usual are being 
offered but some good kinds are included. 
Horticulture has already published a list 
of those roses receiving all-America awards. 
Other kinds offered include Climbing 
Break of Day, a sub-zero, hybrid tea, 
climbing rose originated by the Brownells 
in Rhode Island. This is a strong-growing 
variety having large, fragrant flowers, the 
color of which may be described as orange- 
apricot overlaid with flesh tints. 

Vanity Fair is a new shell-pink rose 
notable for its fragrance as well as its good 
growing habit. Cinnabar is a “‘floribunda”’ 
growing 18 to 24 inches tall and blooming 
continuously throughout the Summer. As 
usual, too, there are a number of new 





honorable mention in 1945. 








Golden Grain sweet corn, winner of a 
1945 honorable mention. 


chrysanthemums, some of which sound 
very promising indeed. 

A new polemonium or Jacob's ladder is 
called Blue Pearl. The plants grow 18 
inches tall and the flowers are clear blue, 
borne plentifully in the Spring. The viola 
Purple Heart is a novelty and under favor- 
able conditions will bloom all Summer. 

It is natural, probably, that increased 
attention should be given to vegetables in 
most of the catalogues coming out this 
season, inasmuch as food is a very impor- 
tant item in war-time economy. It is inter- 
esting, however, to find two distinct intro- 
ductions in the form of a hybrid tomato 
and a hybrid cucumber. Most of the newer 
varieties in the past have been obtained 
by careful selection or through the appear- 
ance of “‘sports.”’ 

The Fordhook hybrid tomato is de- 
scribed as early-bearing and wilt-resistant, 
with small, uniform fruits and capable of 
producing tomatoes ready for the table in 
60 days from seed. 

The fruits are of medium size such as 
most families desire, averaging five ounces 
in weight, although they may be heavier 



























under good garden conditions and when 
staked. They are scarlet-red in color and 
mildly acid-sweet in flavor. 

The Burpee hybrid cucumber is a dis- 
tinct novelty and should appéal to home 
garden makers in sections where cucumber 
growing has been difficult in recent years. 
The new variety is said to be highly re- 
sistant to wilt and downy mildew. The 
general physical characteristics are those of 
the White Spine slicing cucumber. The 
vigorous vines produce fruits about eight 
inches long and square at the ends, with 
crisp, white flesh. ‘Like the tomato men- 
tioned above, it will begin to produce in 
60 days if conditions are favorable. 

In recent years a surprising amount of 
attention has been given to sweet corn and 
it is natural, therefore, that a new variety 
should be included among the vegetables 
given honorable mention in the 1945 all- 
America competition. 

This new sweet corn has been named 
Goldengrain. It is a hybrid developed in 
the field-corn state of Iowa and under ob- 
servation in Texas for earworm resistance. 
It is now being put out asa tall, late, extra 
strong growing kind with large golden ears 
having 14 to 20 rows and deep kernels, 
and yet retaining all the good Bantam 
Evergreen quality. 

The fact that the stalks grow eight feet 
or more in height may not recommend this 
new corn to amateurs having small gar- 
dens, but its heavy production may com- 
pensate for the amount of room it occupies. 
Experiments have shown that the heavy 
stalks do not produce suckers, permitting 
full strength to go into the production of 
the two large, attractive ears commonly 
found on each stalk. 

Strawberry Corn is the name given a 
new midget popcorn variety, with straw- 
berry-shaped ears with ruby-colored ker- 
nels. This is an interesting novelty for its 
decorative quality and may be expected to 
appear in many Autumn shows in 1945. 

Bush beans seem to serve as the back- 
bone of most home vegetable gardens and 
the experts are working hard to develop 
newer and better kinds. It happens, there- 
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New Burpee Hybrid Cucumber 


This is the first time that seed of a hybrid cucumber has 
been offered to the public. The new variety produces high 
quality fruits in 60 days. 





“Sao 
The improved Commodore snap-bean 
awarded a 1945 honorable mention. 








Fordhook 242 bush lima bean, 1945 
bronze medal winner. 


fore, that two new bush snap beans receive 
honorable mention in this year’s awards. 
Both are interesting varieties. One, called 
Florida Bell, was developed by Dr. G. R. 
Townsend working at the Everglades Ex- 
periment Station in Belgrade, Fla., from 
stock obtained of Dr. P. L. Wade at the 
Vegetable Breeding Laboratory in Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

This new variety branches almost from 
the ground and produces practically all of 








its crop at one time, which may be an ad- 
vantage or a disadvantage, according to the 
way in which the crop is to be used. It 
is perfect for producing beans to be canned 
or subjected to quick freezing, but not very 
satisfactory for the garden maker who de- 
pends upon plants supplying his table over 
a period of time. This seems to be a par- 
ticularly good kind for the South. 

Improved Commodore is the name given 
a new snap bean which seems to be an 
improvement over the variety Commo- 
dore, which was awarded a silver medal 
in 1938. Most garden makers will need 
no further description when the statement 
is made that it is a true bush form of the 
pole bean known everywhere as Kentucky 
Wonder. It is big, round, stringless and 
ideal for use in home gardens where the 
use of pole is not feasible. It should be as 
good as Kentucky Wonder for canning and 
quick freezing. 

A lima bean also enters into this list of 
new varieties. It is Fordhook 242 which, 
as a matter of fact, is a top winner among 
the vegetables in this year’s competition 
being awarded a bronze medal. Dr. Roy 
Magruder and Dr. Robert E. Webster of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture are 
responsible for this bean and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is to be credited with 
the accompanying photograph. 

Fordhook 242 is the result of a six 
years’ selection from a strain developed by 
Dr. L. C. Curtis of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, which is in- 
teresting, inasmuch as Dr. Curtis has orig- 
inated pepper and vegetable varieties which 
have won awards in past years. 

This new bean resembles the well- 
known Fordhook lima, but has wider 
spreading plants with more foliage. In 
addition, it produces its crop earlier and 
gives a heavier yield. This bean sets pods 
from its first blossoms even in hot, dry, 
weather, which is an important matter in 
mid-Summer, especially in the warmer 
states, where Fordhook is not grown with 
great success. The pods contain from three 
to four beans which are easily shelled and 
which are uncommonly large. 





_Fordhook Hybrid Tomato 


The seed of a hybrid tomato has never been offered to the 
public before. This new variety produces medium-size 


fruits in 60 days. 
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Gardens Without Flowers — 


A careful choice of plants can produce 
lovely displays based on foliage alone 


HERE are approximately 7000 trees, 

shrubs and woody vines capable of cul- 
ture in the northeastern parts of the United 
States. Anyone who studies this varied 
assemblage might well wonder why so few 
of them have found their way into wide- 
spread planting use. Why is it, he might 
ask himself, that planting lists are becom- 
ing more and more narrow in scope when, 
actually, there is sufficient variety among 
the woody plants to develop well designed 
gardens with no recourse to herbaceous 
plants. Careful study will reveal that if 
shrubs, vines and evergreens are chosen as 
carefully as are varieties of chrysanthe- 
mums, they can be of much more import- 
ance than mere background material. In 
fact, they can be the whole show. 

One drawback to achieving intimate 
garden effects with woody plants lies in the 
nature of the plants themselves. They are 
more or less permanent and, as a result, 
often stand in place year after year to con- 
fuse the picture, if unwisely selected or 
poorly placed at the outset. Few of us 
have the heart or the strength of will to toss 
out an obvious misfit and to correct an un- 
fortunate note by the main strength that 
such a condition galls for. 

In many gardens, even the realism re- 
quired to thin out overcrowded plantings 
is lacking. There is need for the same atti- 
tude towards these more or less permanent 
plants that we have for relatively short- 
lived, herbaceous plants which offend. Few 
of us know the plants well enough or have 
skill enough in design to perfectly plan a 
garden in advance. Aside from a few major 
features, it takes tinkering over the years 
to get a garden to the point where it really 
pleases its owner and expresses his person- 
ality. Beyond that, there is the sheer desire 
to tinker, to try different combinations 
whether for improvement or not. 

The most obvious and most often tried 
phase of gardening exclusively with woody 
plants is the so-called evergreen garden. 
This is worked out in two ways. The first 
way is that of making the-design of the 
garden along geometric lines and confining 
the plants to definite artificial forms and 
sizes by means of shearing. 

The ultimate in this direction is the art 
of topiary. Success in such an undertaking 
starts with the skill of the designer and is 
kept going by careful maintenance. It is 
really an extension of building architecture 
and can be employed in gardens of almost 
any size, large or small. 

The other variation of the green garden 
involves the maintenance of plants the way 
nature made them, Sizes, silhouettes, 
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shapes, texture, colors and like characteris- 
tics of individual plants must be kept much 
more in mind by the designer. This kind of 
gardening allows for the fact that plants 
are living things that grow up and mature 
as the years progress. Its ultimate is the 
development of vast areas in almost forest- 
like treatment. 

Such a garden can easily require more 
room than the average gardener has avail- 
able. Space is needed to get the height re- 
quired for shadow-casting background, 
especially on level areas. Where banks and 
hillsides are present, less space can, perhaps, 
produce a comparable effect. 

It would, therefore, appear that the less 
space the gardener has to work with, the 
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This garden, set up at one of the Autumn shows, indicates the variety 


greens and vines. In fact, it is possible to 
plant a not too large rock garden entirely 
with woody plants. 

Such a garden can have the color of 
blooms in season, too, when it is consid- 
ered that such common plants as dryas, 
iberis, alyssum, helianthemum and heather 
are really woody plants. Such a garden, 
too, will have a changing color show 
throughout the year what with the gray 
foliage of lavender, the berries of the slow- 
growing cotoneasters, the evergreen foliage 
of pachistima or the box huckleberry to 
light up the scene. 

In short, a gardener with little room to 
work in can discover the hundred or more 
woody plants that can be fitted into a small 
space to give him the pride of ownership 
and the gardening interest available to the 
owner of broad, landscaped acres, and at a 
tiny fraction of the annual maintenance 
cost. 

When it comes to the selection of more 
free-growing plants for the working out 
of the general design of a garden of ordi- 
nary size, it is true that room can be found 
for fewer plants. This means that even 
more discriminating choices must be made. 





of coloring which can be obtained by the use of different herbs. 


more discriminating he must be in the 
selection of his plants. Few gardeners will 
want to limit themselves to evergreen 
plants, but will want to include as wide 
a range of plant material as possible. 

To grow the most kinds of plants on 
the area available, it is the first impulse to 
turn to dwarf and slow-growing forms. In 
this connection, it should be remembered 
that many low-growing plants are still 
greedy for space as far as spread is con- 
cerned. This is a problem that can be met 
by regulating the numbers of each plant 
used in making up the various groups, and, 
sometimes, by restriction of growth by the 
kind of pruning which leaves the plants 
still possessed of natural outline. 

One of the principal objectives in select- 
ing woody plants for small gardens be- 
comes that of picking out the kinds which 
are not rampant in growth rate. Even 
though they may be hard to acquire, there 
are a great many such trees, shrubs, ever- 
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By such careful picking, the desired sea- 
sonal features can be obtained in a plant- 
ing of limited size. An amazing amount of 
bloom color can be had, not only in Spring, 
but throughout the growing season. 

Pleasing variations in texture of foliage 
are available by choosing carefully. The 
Autumn coloration of foliage and the 
cheery displays of fruits can be had on 
plants that earlier bloomed pleasingly. 
Bark and twig color as well as branching 
effect can be there to arouse interest in 
Winter when the flower garden is sleeping 
beneath its Winter covering. 

There is one possibility of planting de- 
velopment with woody plants on small 
areas that is often overlooked. Few gar- 
deners have realized the satisfaction that 
can be had from working out whole bor- 
ders with the different variations of a single 
genus. The barberries are a good example 
of a kind of plant with enough garden- 








worthy expressions to make a planting all 
by itself. Some barberries are beautiful 
when in flower and nearly all of them go 
on to be effective when in fruit. The de- 
ciduous members of the group can con- 
tribute to Spring-to-Autumn foliage in- 
terest. The evergreen representatives take 
care of a large part of the picture in Win- 
ter, along with the attractively branching 
stems of some of the deciduous kinds of 
low or tall growth. Thus, a gardener can 
collect different kinds of barberties on a 
hobby basis and at the same time plant a 


New Methods in Lawn Care 


UCH has been written during the 
past two or three years about the 
effectiveness of Ammate weed killer in the 
eradication of poison ivy. Because of the 
somewhat spectacular results obtained with 
that particular nuisance plant, further uses 
of this new chemical as a general herbicide 
have been overlooked. That it has value 
as a general weed killer is now becoming 
better known. 
One such use has recently been tested in 
experiments conducted at the Iowa State 
College. In lowa, it was determined that 








Courtesy Farm Science Reporter 
Mowers do not cut the grass adjacent to 


fences, trees or foundations. 


one spraying in the Spring with Ammate 
can do away with the necessity of much 
hand trimming of grass and weeds near 
trees, fences and building foundations as 
a regular part of lawn mowing. One 
pound of Ammate dissolved in a gallon of 
water and applied with a pressure sprayer 
so that the foliage is thoroughly wetted 
will save hand work in clearing these spots 
not reached by the lawnmower. 

To be most effective, spraying should 
be done when soil moisture and humidity 
are high, in the evening or on a cool, 
cloudy, moist day. It is best to refrain 
from applying the Ammate spray during 
long, hot, dry periods. 

Ammate can be used closer to trees and 
shrubs than can sodium chlorate. Even so, 
this does not mean that it can be used reck- 
lessly or carelessly. Keeping the spray from 
the foliage and bark is not enough. Spray- 


mixed group that will have genuine 
landscape effect. 

The same treatment can be given 
cotoneasters, the hollies, the yews, 
the hemlocks, the species roses, the 
clematis and doubtless other kinds 
of highly variable garden plants. 
This is just one possibility of the 
many that can be developed if only 
we will think of woody plants as 
garden materials in the way that we 
now regard the passing show of 
herbaceous plants. 


ing should be confined to the wet- 
ting of the foliage of the weed 
plants. Soaking the soil or spill- 
ing the spray mixture on the soil 
beneath trees and shrubs can be fatal. 
The Iowa advice is to protect the stems of 
woody plants with cardboard collars while 
the weed killer is being applied. There is 
good evidence, too, that spraying weeds 
around newly-planted trees and shrubs 
with Ammate can be disastrous to the 
woody plants. It should, of course, be 
kept away from flower garden plants. 

There can be no injury to 
sidewalks and building foun- 
dations, and no staining re- 
sults. Also, Ammate is non- 
inflammable. Being corrosive 
—although probably not as 
much so as some other weed 
killers—-Ammate had better 
not be sprayed on wire fencing 
or other metal objects. This 
means that the sprayer should 
be cleaned promptly and thor- 
oughly after use. 

With these precautions the 
Iowa tests show that spraying 
a six-inch strip around large 
trees and structural objects will 
enable the lawnmower to reach 
all of the grass, and eliminate 
much hard work. 


Mowing for Better Lawns 


HE common practice of mowing lawns 

very short was evidently first suggested 
by the maintenance of putting and bowling 
greens. On such specialized sports’ areas it 
has been found necessary to.mow to a 
height of but three-eighths of an inch, or 
even shorter. Whether or not such close 
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Mowing a lawn counterclockwise. 
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If a cardboard collar is held or tied around the 
tree during spraying, it lessens danger to the tree. 


mowing is beneficial to the turf of the home 
lawn has seldom been considered. 

Those gardeners who have investigated 
the problem are of the opinion that the 
ordinary lawn will be much thriftier if cut 
to a height of about an inch and a half, 
or slightly more. Such high cutting bene- 
fits a lawn by encouraging better root 
formation, which in turn may result in the 
accumulation of more humus in the soil. 
Furthermore, weeds do not thrive in the 
shade. Fortunately, high-cut grass pro- 
duces enough shade to discourage weed 
seedlings, especially crab grass. 

Extensive tests have proved that high 
cutting produces a lower yield of clippings 
than does low cutting. Within certain lim- 
its short grass grows faster than long grass. 

High cutting, however, does not apply 
to all species. Creeping bent and Velvet 
bent must be cut at one-half inch or less. 
Still other species thrive whether cut high 
or low. Among these are Colonial bent, 
Manila grass, wild white clover, and 
camomile. 

The neatness of the lawn depends upon 
the manner of mowing. Many lawn- 
mowers tend to cast the clippings to the 
left. For that reason counterclockwise 
mowing tends to distribute the clippings 
evenly, while shuttle mowing deposits 
them in rows. Besides, when counterclock- 
wise mowing is practiced the grass bent 
over in the wheel paths is picked up better 
and cut more evenly than when mowed 
shuttlewise. 

These are the conclusions reached by 
Walter S. Lapp after tests at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 






































Mowing a lawn shuttlewise. 
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A. WESTON, the New York editor, 

. who grew up in England and is thor- 
oughly well informed about every phase 
of gardening, has sent me a criticism of an 
article appearing in Horticulture some 
months ago which stated that Calabrese 
broccoli, unlike cauliflower, had heads of 
perfect flowers and not degenerate forms 
like the white cauliflower curds. ‘All 
wrong,” writes Mr. Weston, ‘‘the white 
curd types of both cauliflower and broccoli 
are the highest development in the great 
cabbage family.” 

Mr. Weston is right, of course. The 
kales, khol-rabi, savoy, cabbage and so on 
are developments from the wild European 
cabbage, Brassica oleoracz, the only differ- 
ence being that cauliflower and the tender 
Italian broccolis have come from the south- 
ern form, whereas all the others have been 
developed from the northern type, nature 
herself no doubt having a hand in the 
selective work. 

The white curd of the cauliflower and 
the hardy broccolis is only the preliminary 
stage of the flower. In cold climates, even 
in northern Europe, including England, 
the cauliflower cannot live over Winter. 
Until California seed growers learned the 
trick of growing cauliflower seed, all that 
we and northern Europe used, had to be 
obtained from Italy and other parts of 
southern Europe, where the plants win- 
tered over. 

The northern cabbage group are bien- 
nials, that is, they do not flower and seed 
until the second year, but the Italian Cala- 
brese and perhaps some others, make per- 
fect flowers the first year if permitted to 
do so. 


HE British have types of broccoli 

which are fairly hardy and which in 
normal Winters and with moderate pro- 
tection, come through and yield heads from 
February until June. 


HE wild cabbage and wild kale, the 

latter merely a fringed form, are both 
to be found on cliffs near the sea in Eng- 
land and they will readily intercross with 
all our present-day greens, but nothing of 
any value has ever come out of such inter- 
breeding. 

The beautiful colored kale has been 
claimed by some Japanese seedsmen to be 
Oriental kale. This is buncomb. The col- 
ored or rainbow kale owes its origin to 
Scotland. Northern Europe has long had 
purple and white sprouting broccoli. 


T PAYS to be in the freight business if 
you want a good lawn. A friend of 
mine who wanted to transform most of a 
broad piazza into lawn on inquiring where 
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he could get cheap grass seed was told by 
the freight agent at a railroad station that 
if he would sweep out the freight cars he 
would get more blue grass seed than he 
needed. It seems that dairies and saddle 
horses south of Boston still need about ten 
carloads of hay a week and the thrifty 
sweepings are to be had by anyone “‘in the 
know’’ and in with the freight agents. I 
have seen results myself and they are a 
thick stand of weedless blue grass that cost 
nothing except a little intelligence and a 
friend at court. 


VERY now and again I hear some gar- 

dener complain because he has to water 
his plants with chlorinated water. It is 
generally believed that water that has been 
so treated is injurious to plants. This is, 
doubtless, true under certain circumstances, 
and when chlorinated water is applied to 
certain kinds of plants. 

However, it appears that all is not 
known about this subject. Only lately 
L. H. Jones and M. A. MacKenzie of the 
Massachusetts State College have shown 
that chlorine injures plants by bleaching 
the leaves. These experimenters found that 
when water saturated with chlorine gas 
was applied to the soil of pot plants no 
injury resulted. On the other hand, when 
the chlorine-saturated water was spread on 
the foliage of Boston ivy (Parthenocissus 
tricuspidata) the leaves were severely dam- 
aged. Much less injury occurred when the 
chlorine was applied after dark. Young 
foliage on new and actively growing vines 
was apparently as susceptible to injury at 
night as in the daylight. Tougher foliage 
such as that of arborvite that was affected 
slightly after dark was severely damaged 





William H. Judd, awarded the Veitch 
medal by the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 
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when the chlorine was applied in daylight. 
Lawn grasses displayed a similar reaction. 
These tests were made with water that con- 
tained far more chlorine than does treated 
tap water. Even so, the moral seems to 
be that chlorinated water should not be 
slopped on the foliage of delicate plants. 


EGARDING the pink and white saint- 
paulias mentioned on Page 431, Hor- 
ticulture for November 1, it is well to 
point out that both Pink Beauty and White 
Lady are patented and thus vegetative 
propagation is prohibited without per- 
mission. The window gardener should 
not aspire to sell surplus plants of these 
Varieties. 

There is a white saintpaulia that orig- 
inated in the neighborhood of New York 
that is not sold under any name to florists. 
To all appearances it is similar to the Cali- 
fornia raised White Lady, but naturally 
the latter name cannot be used. Patented 
plants all carry a label indicating the fact. 


T PLEASES me not a little to learn 

that William H. Judd, in charge of 
propagation worl: at the Arnold Arbore- 
tum near Boston, has been awarded the 
Veitch Memorial gold medal by the Royal 
Horticultural Society in London. This is a 
high award and is made each year to per- 
sons who have distinguished themselves by 
Work along horticultural lines. 

There are few sections of this country 
or of Europe where ‘“‘Bill’’ Judd, as his 
friends call him, is not known. There has 
not been a Summer for many years when 
he has not traveled to distant places in 
search of horticultural material or to make 
contacts with horticultural leaders. He has 
always been a welcome visitor wherever he 
has gone and has hobnobbed as freely with 
the owners of great estates like Lord Aber- 
conway in their castles as with their gar- 
deners in their cottages. 

English born, Mr. Judd came to Amer- 
ica in early life and was still very young 
when he took over the old greenhouses at 
the Arnold Arboretum. He became a mem- 
ber of the staff under Professor Charles S. 
Sargent, succeeding Jackson Dawson, who 
before his death had come te occupy an 
important niche in American horticulture. 
Later, new and more modern greenhouses 
were built and in them were grown many 
plants from seeds brought in by the late 
Ernest H. Wilson from the mountains of 
western China. 

Mr. Judd’s memory is phenomenal and 
there are few men in the country who have 
a wider knowledge of the woody plants of 
this and other countries. He well deserves 
the Veitch medal. 








Ferns in the Window Garden*— 


Varieties which can be grown easily 
and those which require special care 


INCE ferns are essentially woodland 

plants their soil should contain large 
amounts of humus. A good fern soil may 
be made by mixing equal parts of garden 
loam, humus in the form of peat moss or 
rotted leaves, and sand. This gives them a 
loose soil in which the roots can grow 
easily, and at the same time have good 
drainage. Mix a level teaspoonful of a com- 
plete commercial fertilizer with each quart 
of soil mixture. 

Ferns do not require the amount of sun- 
light that many other plants do. In fact, 
during the Summer, direct sunlight may 
be harmful. However, they do need ade- 
quate light, so they may be put near a 
sunny window or in a north window, but 
not too far away from any window. 

Ferns usually have a _ considerable 
amount of leaf surface and as such give off 
a lot of moisture. This means that they 
require ample water to replace this loss. 
If your soil is well drained you will usu- 
ally find that you can water them every 
day. The good drainage will allow the ex- 
cess water to run through the pot. On the 
other hand, if you are careful with your 
watering you can grow your ferns in a 
glazed container without any drainage. 
However, overwatering will be extremely 
harmful under these conditions. It is well 
to enclose the pot in some sort of centainer 
to prevent excessive evaporation, if a glazed 
pot is not used. Do not, however, allow 
them to stand in water in a jardiniere or 
fernery. 

Ferns are relatively shallow-rooted 
plants, and therefore, can be grown in 
shallow pans or shallow containers. They 
should not be planted too deeply as it is 
the nature of many of them to have the 
rhizome or fleshy root crawling on top of 
the soil. Potting and repotting is best done 
when they are not in active growth, which 
is usually during mid-Winter, or possibly 
in mid-Summer. 

The worst pest on ferns is a tiny little 
scale insect, a little gray or brownish speck 
on the leaves, which is extremely difficult 
to control. Spraying with an oil spray will 
work. Otherwise, the best thing you can 
do is cut off all the tops and let the plants 
grow up again. 

The supply of ferns is limited at the 
present time, so that some of the following 
good kinds may be difficult to find: 

Boston Ferns—Our parents and grand- 
parents grew the old-fashioned Boston fern 
with three to six-foot fronds. Today we 





*From a bulletin by Victor Reis of Ohio 
State University. 


find that size too large and ungainly. How- 
ever, there are many dwarf varieties of the 
Boston fern which are low growing and 
compact. Some have plain leaves, undi- 
vided, others have the leaves very finely 
divided. The more finely divided the leaves, 
as in the Whitman fern, the more difficult 
they are to grow. The slender runners 
which develop on a Boston fern are its way 
of multiplying. They may be cut off or, if 
you wish more ferns, potted and allowed 
to grow. 

Holly Ferns —- These are sometimes 
called rabbits-foot ferns because of the 
fuzziness of the new fronds or leaves as 
they develop. The holly fern will stand 
the dry atmosphere of our homes prob- 
ably better than any other fern. Do not 
worry about the little brown spots on the 
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Naming of Boston Fern 


HE Boston fern received its name 

only after a serious controversy. 
The story goes that F. C. Becker of 
Cambridge, Mass., discovered the 
original plant in a shipment of 
sword-ferns received from Phila- 
delphia. He propagated it and sold 
it under the name of Nephrolepis 
acuminata, then known as N. daval- 
lioides. This naming was success- 
fully challenged by G. W. Oliver, 
who insisted that Mr. Becker had 
something new. The result was that 
the authorities at England’s Kew 
Gardens were appealed to, and in 
1896 decided that because the plant 
was discovered near Boston, the 
plant should be named for that city. 




















side of the leaves on the holly fern or on 
other ferns. If you should examine these 
spots under a microscope you would see 
that each spot is made up of a lot of little 
capsules containing spores. That is the way 
the fern reproduces. On the “‘table ferns’ 
the spore cases are protected by the rolled 
over edge of the leaf. 

Birds-nest Ferns—These ferns are so 
different from other ferns that many folks 
do not recognize them as ferns. The leaves 
are large, undivided and light green. They 
somewhat resemble one of the new ice 
cream cones. Although not the easiest ferns 
to grow, they can be grown in the home 
with success. 

Maidenhair Ferns — Although every- 
one wants to grow the maidenhair fern, it 
is essentially a moist woodland plant. It 
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is extremely difficult to grow indoors ex- 
cept in a terrarium or in a glass enclosure. 

Table Ferns—vVery often at the five- 
and-ten’s or florists you will see tiny little 
ferns growing in pots. Most of them are 
brakes (Pteris) which grow up to be 12 
or 18 inches high. As a rule they can ed- 
dure the conditions found in our homes 
and will grow into large plants. However, 
there is nothing you can do to prevent them 
growing much larger than desired. 

Asparagus Fern—This is not a fern at 
all, but a flowering plant belonging to the 
lily family. What arguments we have at 
county fairs and flower shows when it is 
entered as a fern. The very fine-leaved one 
with dark green foliage is Asparagus plu- 
mosus. A lighter green-leaved one with 
the leaves half an inch long is A. sprengeri. 
A still coarser one is sometimes grown—A. 
falcatum. Since they are not ferns, they 
are tough and easily grown in the home. 

As ferns are not flowering plants, they 
do not produce flowers and seed but mul- 
tiply by means of spores as do the mosses 
and the various forms of fungi. When the 
spore bearing cases on the lower side of the 
fern fronds are brown and dry they are 
ready to collect and sow. Boil a two and 
one-half inch or three inch clay flower pot 
for 10 minutes to sterilize it. Set it in a 
saucer of water and sprinkle fern spores all 
over it. Cover it with a glass tumbler and 
place in a north window—keep the saucer 
filled with water. 

In a matter of some weeks or even 
months tiny green plants will appear on 
pot. When these are big enough to handle 
remove to a pot of good fern soil. Cover 
this with a glass jar or piece of glass to keep 
the tiny ferns from drying out. Some day 
if you really take care of them you will 
have ferns big enough to enjoy. 


Sulfa Drugs for Peach Trees 


SULFA drug, formerly used in the 
treatment of certain human diseases 
has been found to render young peach trees 
immune to X-disease, a serious threat to 
the peach industry. The discovery was 
made by E. M. Stoddard, plant pathologist 
at the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, who reported on his findings 
at the recent annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Phytopathological Society in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

X-disease was first discovered in Con- 
necticut in 1933. It affects the leaves of 
the peach trees, causing them to become dry 
and brittle, while irregular patches of the 
blade fall out. The fruit usually shrivels 
and falls soon after the leaf symptoms ap- 
pear. In mild cases, where the fruit re- 
mains on the branches, it ripens prema- 
turely and has a bitter flavor. Since its dis- 
covery 11 years ago, X-disease has spread 
rapidly until today it appears throughout 
the entire northern United States, seriously 
reducing production in many places. 

Mr. Stoddard points out that his work 
is still in the experimental stage and its 
practical application has not yet been 
worked out. 
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A Reader’s Way With Ants 


EAR EDITOR—I have noticed arti- 

cles in your magazine notes about 
different poisons to be used in killing ants, 
but I have never seen any mention of the 
most effective and easiest way to get rid of 
ants without disturbing lawn or flower 
beds. I have been using for three or four 
years for this purpose D-X pyrethrum and 
rotenone added. I take three to four tea- 
spoonfuls to a gallon watering can and 
thoroughly soak the ground of the ant hill. 
I pour it on gradually, so that all the solu- 
tion soaks in the ground. In about 10 
minutes, I use a gallon of plain water to 
soak this solution down. Two or three 
treatments of this kind have completely 
exterminated all the ants in the hills treated 
and of course this solution does not damage 
flowers or grass. 

—Roy L. Miller. 

Boston, Mass. 


Good Grass for Oklahoma 


EAR EDITOR —I have grown 

Zoysia matrella or Flawn (See “‘Ram- 
bling Observations of a Roving Gardener,” 
October 15) for over three years. To date, 
it has been a very satisfactory lawn grass for 
northeastern Oklahoma. Because it is very 
slow growing it does not need to be mowed 
oftener than once a month. Edges of flower 
beds need not be clipped oftener than every 
two or three months. It is not so coarse as 
common Bermuda grass, nor so fine as 
African Bermuda, but makes a thicker turf 
than either. It is green, slightly longer than 
common Bermuda grass which is the usual 
lawn grass for this section. 

Its slow growing habit is a drawback 
when establishing a lawn. Even if sprigged 
as closely as possible and given good care, 
coverage can not be had in less than four 
months. Spring or Summer planting has 
proved more satisfactory than Fall plant- 
ing. It has been grown in partial shade, 
but has not been tried in dense shade. 

After it is established, it is very per- 
sistent in crowding out weeds. However, 
it will not crowd out clover. 

—Eleanor Hill. 
Tulsa, Okla. 





Household Soilless Culture 


EAR EDITOR—I noticed reference 

in the December | issue of Horticul- 
ture, to my “‘grocery store’’ formula for 
growing plants in soilless culture. Since I 
suggested this formula, I have found that 
not all baking powder contains calcium 
phosphate, which is the reason for using 
this compound. When buying baking 
powder, look at the list of ingredients to 
make sure calcium phosphate is listed. 
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I have also found that some brands of 
household ammonia have ingredients 
which seem to have toxic effects. For this 
reason when the solution is first made, a 
small plant should be placed in a tumbler- 
ful of the solution. If the roots turn brown 
overnight, the ammonia solution should 
be used more sparingly, starting with five 
drops to a gallon of water and increasing 
it gradually. As a matter of fact, one-half 
teaspoonful of the ammonia solution is 
ample for most rapid growth. During the 
Winter months, when plants grow slowly, 
five to 20 drops may be adequate for most 
plants. 

—V. A. Tiedjens. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Reader Controls Rose Bugs 


EAR EDITOR—I think I should say 

something about my success with an 
arsenate of lead and molasses combination 
for rose bugs. I have been using this com- 
bination for three years and have absolutely 
controlled what had become a very trying 
situation, as I have some 80 feet of grape- 
vinu that was very hard to keep clean, as 
well as a lot of peonies and other light- 
colored blooms. Where this combination 
is used the bugs simply clear out and go 
somewhere else. It seems as if this mixture 
has not been discussed as much as it should 
have been. 

—Harry C. Robinson. 

West Springfield, Mass. 











Gardening Benefits 


O HELP retain permanently the 

great social benefits which have 
accompanied the Victory garden 
campaign, the department of agri- 
culture has been urged to develop 
its services, now wholly rural, to 
take in city and suburban gardeners, 
who made three-quarters of the 20 
million Victory gardens, which pro- 
duced half the fresh vegetables avail- 
able to civilians in the last two years. 

A recent survey showed that over 
50 per cent of those interviewed gave 
the saving of money as the chief mo- 
tive impelling them to garden. An- 
other survey showed that nine out of 
ten of those interviewed said they 
would continue to garden after the 
war. The factors of better nutrition 
and health, ability to set a better 
table, and the joy of eating fresh 
vegetables right out of the garden 
have great weight in maintaining na- 
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Tampala and Lettuce 


EAR EDITOR—We planted seed of 

tampala last Summer and it did not 
germinate. Yet seed from the same packet, 
planted by my son in his Denever, Colo., 
garden, gave an excellent yield and he pro- 
nounced it a much better vegetable than 
spinach. 

Oakleaf lettuce was the prize winner in 
our garden last year. I thought I had no 
place for it, but planted the seed on the 
north side of the rose bed. It was a very 
decorative border and made a beautiful 
growth. Our own family was supplied and 
we had abundance for the neighbors. All 
said it was the best lettuce they ever had. 
After cutting the tops, it came up again. 

—Martha R. Magoun. 
Belmont, Mass. 





Friendly Hornets 


EAR EDITOR — Friendly white- 

faced hornets hung a most artistic nest 
in one of my white pine trees, midway 
among the branches. The material at hand 
was used such as discarded brown sheathe 
formerly holding pine needles, needles un- 
der the trees also discarded, woven in here 
and there in the nest— accounted for brown 
ribbon bands throughout. 

Wood fibre gathered from old posts 
weatherworn, not decayed, supporting 
grape vines not far from pine grove, formed 
grey color foundation. The branch was 
completely hidden with exception of the 
green buds growing pine needles. We de- 
cided to use this as a Christmas ornament 
over our fireplace. 

Hornets are credited with the unusual 
yield of grapes, without any rose chafer 
injury. The food of the white-faced hornet 
is insects and flies; they did not come near 
the fruit when ripe. 

—Ruth Price. 
No. Attleboro, Mass. 





Home Garden Sweet Potatoes 


EAR EDITOR—I would like to re- 

port on sweet potatoes. In 1943, 
100 Nancy Hill plants were obtained 
through a mail order house from Georgia. 
I lost half or more of them by cutworms 
and drought, but harvested 80 pounds, 
some potatoes weighing two and one-half 
pounds. Last year, we raised our own 
plants from stock wintered over. The 
plants set out about June | were pot- 
grown, with runners a foot long. The 
roots did not mature well, some being long 
and some small. Some were two feet from 
the hill and others grew into the subsoil. 

—Edward H. King. 

Waterbury, Conn. 
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Flora of a Fighting Front 


ADISLAUS CUTAK has pointed out 
in Cactus Digest that the present bat- 
tleground areas in the Philippines are rich 
in plants long known to gardening, among 
them the hoyas or wax plants. Hoyas are 
mostly vines, twining and rambling over 
thickets and festooning branches of lower 
trees or climbing up the tree trunks in re- 
gions where the climate is divided into wet 
and dry seasons. The great majority grow 
on Luzon, the largest island in the Philip- 
pines, but they are scattered elsewhere. 

On Leyte, at least two species are known 
to exist, Hoya leytensis and H. meliflua. 
On the adjoining island of Samar, which 
also is in our hands, two other additionals 
are located, Hoya imbricata basicordata and 
H. pentaphlebia. 

One native sedum, S. australe, is widely 
scattered on boulders and cliffs of Luzon. 
At least five different cacti are generally 
cultivated in gardens or about dwellings. 


Bourbon Roses as Shrubs 


AVID B. WATSON of Detroit fa- 
vors the old Bourbon roses for use as 
shrubs for Autumn effect. Writing in the 
Bulletin of the Detroit Rose Society, Mr. 
Watson states that several of the Bourbon 
varieties grow into large, symmetrical 
bushes. Bourbon Queen, a deep rose, will 
make an attractive bush or a lovely hedge. 
Madam Baron Veillard, Souvenier de 
Malmaison, Charles Lawson, Mrs. Paul 
and Robusta are worthy of consideration in 
all bold planting schemes. They may not be 
good in modern gardens where bedding out 
is the main scheme, but in broader land- 
scape work they equal, if they do not excel, 
any other flowering shrub. 


New Aid to Tree Digging 


EDERAL dry-land crop specialists 

working at Woodward, Okla., have 
devised a metal cylinder to aid in taking 
up coniferous trees. These cylinders are of 
various sizes, adjusted to the sizes of the 
trees, and are made of galvanized iron or 
light steel. A clamp at the bottom can be 
released for easy removal of the cylinder, 
and the earth around the roots can then be 
tied with burlap. For direct local trans- 
planting, the trees can be carried to the new 
site in the cylinders. 


Chrysanthemums From Seed 


CCORDING to Grower Talks, an 
Indiana nurseryman named Keach has 
developed a strain of pompon chrysanthe- 
mums that can be grown from seed. One 
advantage of such a strain would come 
from the fact that seedlings are more vig- 
orous and resistant to disease, and to some 


extent, insects than are cuttings that suffer 
a distinct shock in the process of rooting. 

Mr. Keach feels that an outright mix- 
ture will be interesting to many growers 
because it offers the possibility of picking 
out individual plants or flowers that are 
particularly attractive and propagating 
them thereafter by means of cuttings. It 
is possible that under eastern conditions 
some of the fully double flowers will set 
seed sparingly. 


Looking to Tougher Squashes 


OURD SEED quotes Lawrence C. 

Curtis of the Connecticut experiment 
station as pointing to the horticultural 
possibilities of the wild gourds of the 
American Southwest. According to Dr. 
Curtis, these gourds could be crossed with 
cultivated eastern squashes to form a 
hybrid vegetable, resistant to disease and 
insect damage. 

A native of Arizona, Dr. Curtis has 
studied these desert gourds on visits to his 
home state and thinks they have a common 
parentage with three species of squash that 
are grown throughout the United States. 
This property would enable them to be 
crossed with cultivated varieties. If this 
could be done, Dr. Curtis thinks the result 
would be a superior hybrid vegetable, com- 
bining the best qualities of the western 
gourd and the eastern squash. 


Handling Lumpy Fertilizer 


BULLETIN of the University of 

Alaska advises that if bags of fer- 
tilizer are found dry and caked, the fer- 
tilizers may be softened by laying the bags 
on the floor or on canvas and cutting them 
away. Then the fertilizer should be sprin- 
kled lightly with water and covered for 
24 to 48 hours. By that time it will be 
ready for mixing but should be used at 
once. 








“Blackheart’”’ of Fuchsias 
RS. EMMA SCHNEIDER and a 


University of California bulletin are 
quoted in the Bulletin of the American 
Fuchsia Society on the subject of ‘‘Black- 
heart”’ or verticillium wilt of fuchsias. The 
infection appears suddenly and seems to be 
a wilt. At first the leaves, buds and flowers 
take on a wilted look; then the leaves fall 
off and the branches become dry. Some- 
times this affects only a part of a plant, 
which may be saved by pruning off the dis- 
eased wood, but often the whole plant is 
attacked and usually dies. At times, such 
a plant has thrown up new growth from 
the root, but as a rule this does not happen. 
The disease attacks all types of fuchsias. 
Also, it comes at many different locations, 
even in baskets. The cause of this wilt is 
probably a soil-borne fungus and is con- 
tracted through the root system. 

No satisfactory control is known. Ex- 
cessive irrigation should be avoided, be- 
cause the presence of too much moisture 
in the soil often favors the fungus. Dead 
and dying plants should be removed im- 
mediately with as much of the root system 
as possible. Offshoots from the diseased 
plants should not be propagated. 


Mildew-Resistant Cantaloup 


LANT breeders of the California ex- 

periment station have co-operated with 
federal geneticists to produce a delicious 
cantaloup that resists attack by powdery 
mildew. It was developed by crossing 
market melons with an inedible ancestor 
from India. Known as No. 5, it is said to 
have become most popular among growers 
in the Imperial Valley of California since 
it was first tested there in 1943. The 
quality of disease resistance is inherited 
from the Indian parent. In addition, the 
new variety is said to be of high edible 
quality. 
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Squirrels Have Winter Homes — 


They leave Summer nests when cold weather comes 
and may move to new locations if food is scarce 


NE of the joys I get out of my garden 

is that it provides me with the means 
of offering a modicum of hospitality to all 
the wild creatures that may come to it. 
Sometimes, to be sure, they prove ungrate- 
ful and despoil it, but such instances are 
not common. My squirrel friends seem to 
possess a sense of fairness, and if they un- 
wittingly prove destructive try to make 
amends by helping me in my war on the 
insects. 

Some people abhor squirrels and con- 
sider them a nuisance. I never could under- 
stand why they should feel that way, for 
it seems to me that no one could fail to take 
a liking to these frisky, bright-eyed little 
creatures. I must admit that the squirrel’s 
gnawing habits and tendency to rob bird’s 
nests are points against him, but I would 
willingly suffer the loss of a few apples or 
a few ears of corn, so that I might continue 
to enjoy the pleasure of his visits. I have 
always found him responsive to my over- 
tures of friendship and have long since dis- 
covered that I might find a few moments 
of surcease from the cares and worries of 
the day’s work in his companionship. .If 
you have ever had one of these little gray 
beggars climb your coat and take a nut or 
two from your hand you know what I 
mean. 

The gray squirrel is not a fair-weather 
friend and if you treat him right he will 
always remain near at hand. Even during 
the Winter he is up and around, except 
during a severe storm, when he will retire 
to his home until it passes. As he does not 
hibernate, he does not have to lay up large 
quantities of food to see him through the 
Winter, being confident that he can find 
what he needs by diligent search. He has, 
however, in common with other squirrels, 
the habit of digging holes and hiding a nut 
here and there for future use. I have often 
watched him bury nuts and have been 
deeply impressed with the seriousness with 
which he goes about his task. 

The next time you find a squirrel so 
engaged stop and watch him a few mo- 
ments. Observe how he presses the earth 
firmly in place with his front feet after he 
has dropped a nut in the hole and refilled 
it with loose earth. Observe, too, how care- 
ful he is not to leave any traces of his ex- 
cavating, for before he goes off to hide 
another nut he covers the spot with loose 
grass and leaves. 

At one time it was believed that this 
habit of burying nuts was merely an idle 
pastime, for it seemed impossible that nuts 
concealed in so many places could ever be 
recovered. Yet it is far from being an idle 
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pastime, for squirrels can locate these nuts 
weeks later, even when the ground is cov- 
ered with snow. I have frequently seen 
them during the Winter sniffing about on 
top of the snow, then suddenly stop and 
start digging, to come up with a nut a few 
minutes later. 

The hidden nuts do not wholly sustain 
the squirrel during the Winter and he must 
scurry about to find other food, such as 
nuts which still persist on various trees. 
Of course, he is not the only claimant for 
such nuts and must compete with the red 
squirrels and red-headed woodpeckers. The 
woodpeckers seem to think that the nuts 
are exclusively theirs and enforce their 
rights with their sharp bills. The red squir- 
rels, too, resent competition from their 
larger relative and will not hesitate to 
attack him. 

Whether the gray squirrel is an arrant 
coward or prefers peace, I do not know; at 
any rate he usually retires upon the appear- 
ance of a red squirrel. With such keen com- 
petition to meet, it does not seem as if the 
gray squirrel would succeed in getting 
many nuts, but he has solved the problem 
by rising early and getting to them before 
the others arrive. 

The gray squirrel is a plutocrat. Not 
satisfied with having a Winter home he 
must have a Summer one also. His Winter 
or real home is in the hollow of a tree, 
usually a maple, birch or beech, with the 
entrance 40 to 60 feet above the ground. 
His Summer home is an outside affair and 
is built high among the branches. It is 
made chiefly of sticks, bark and leaves, 
with a lining of grasses or some other 
material. 

Perhaps you have seen these nests and 
have thought them to be crows’ nests, 
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which they are much alike in appearance. 
The squirrel’s nest is more bulky, how- 
ever, and contains more dead leaves, with 
an entrance on the side. Just why the squir- 
rel builds a second home is not known. 
Perhaps he finds such a home cooler in the 
Summer or possibly he builds it as a pleas- 
ure house, just as humans have camps in 
the mountains or cottages at the seashore. 

Should the food become scarce in his 
locality, the gray squirrel will figuratively 
pack up and go in search of a better neigh- 
borhood. Sometimes a number of them 
will get together and move a considerable 
distance. Years ago, when squirrels were 
far more numerous than they are now, 
mass movements, involving countless num- 
bers, occurred every now and then. Nat- 
ural and artificial barriers meant nothing 
to them and without hesitation they swam 
lakes and rivers. As recently as 1933, a 
thousand or more squirrels crossed the 
Connecticut river in one day, and three 
months later were seen crossing the 
Hudson. 

A number of legends arose from the 
earlier migrations. One of them avers that 
when the squirrels came to a river bank 
they dragged large pieces of bark into the 
water and mounting them raised their 
bushy tails in the breeze and were wafted 
safely to the other shore. It is a pretty story 
but one without foundation. 

The bushy tail, although never used as 
a sail, has its purpose. You have seen squir- 
rels run along the branch of a tree and then 
suddenly jump to another. During such 
leaps the tail serves as a rudder. Then there 
are times when it helps the squirrels main- 
tain their balance. 

Unlike his cousin of the country and 
woodlands, the gray squirrel of our cities 
and towns has become, through his associa- 
tion with people, so tame and confiding 
that he will readily come up to you if you 
have something to offer him. Stroll through 
any park and one of these little gray beg- 
gars will invariably ‘hold you up” with a 
mute appeal in his eyes for something to 
eat. 

Do not ignore his request, if you have 
his well-being at heart, and especially dur- 
ing the Winter. The nuts which he has 
hidden will not see him through and he 
must find other food, but nut-bearing trees 
are not plentiful in the city and in this 
respect he is not as fortunate as his country 
cousin. 

Do not in mistaken kindness offer him 
peanuts. Peanuts are unnatural animal 
food and have an ill affect on squirrels, 
making them sick and mangy, with fur 
that is thin and ragged. Often, as a result 
of such a diet, they take to eating birds’ 
eggs. 

If you wish to make friends with these 
delightful little animals this is the time of 
the year to do so, for they are now more 
likely to respond to your advances in offer- 
ing them food and shelter than in the 
Summer, when food is plentiful and shel- 
ter is not essential. To attract them to your 
garden or yard all you have to do is to 








attach a house box to a tree in the same 
way as you would set up a bird box. Be- 
low the house and on the same tree also 
attach a nut basket and a pan for water. 

If there are any squirrels in your neigh- 
borhood, it will not be long before they 
will learn of the feast of nuts, grains, fruits 
and similar eatables that may be had for 
the mere taking. After a visit or two they 
will also become aware of the free rent 
which you have provided for them and 
without as much as asking your leave will 
appropriate the house and start housekeep- 
ing. They will supply their own nesting 
and bedding material so you will not have 
to concern yourself on this point. 

If you show an interest in them and 
provide for them they will soon become 
attached to you and give you much free 
squirrel entertainment. They will, to your 
delight, raise a family. When the young 
squirrels have been raised and are able to 
leave their home, I would suggest you dis- 
pose of the bedding and clean the box with 
an antiseptic or flea-killer to destroy all 
fleas, lice and other vermin. 

—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 











PECANS 


CALIFORNIA’S FINEST — Very thin paper- 
shell pecans. Easily cracked between fingers. 
Self-releasing with no clinging bitter mem- 
brane. Exceptionally delicious flavor. Highly 
nutritious. Perfectly sealed by nature. eep 
indefinitely. Tree Ripened. Quality nuts for 
table use. None better. Grown on my own 
ranch here in California. 

Ib. $2.90 5 Ib. $4.75 

All postpaid in 48 states 
Send check or money order to 


P. W. RHOADES 
Route 5, Box 183 Riverside, California 








Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog. 


Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 








TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 
Satisfactory work at reasonable cost. 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
Asp. 4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 








WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 


Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 








> LILACS< 


Specimen Plants for Immediate Effects 
PALL or SPRING PLANTING 
Complete Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking 
WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown & Winter Streets 


Weston (Wel. 8481) 


Mass. 

















The Passion Flower in Kansas 


HEN a flower friend presented me 

with a passion vine several years ago, 
I did not expect much luck, as I knew most 
of thibee species were tender and more suit- 
able to the warmer regions, however it has 
not only proved to be hardy here in the 
Middle West but a very beautiful and vig- 
orous vine. The foliage is a dark green, 
smooth three-lobed leaf about four inches 
in spread. 

The flowers are of unusual structure, 
hard to describe, and thought by some to 
be emblematic of the crucifixion of Christ. 
They are about three inches in diameter 
with a light purple fringe, thread-like in 
appearance, around a white center in a very 
interesting arrangement. 

The vine is a very late arrival in the 
Spring, coming up about the first of June, 
but then it loses no time but makes a rapid 
growth. It also likes to roam, but with 
me these sprouts have not shown up the 
following Spring; this may be due to the 
cold. 

—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kans. 


Notes on the Passion Flower 


HE passion flower vines, from the 
botanist’s point of view, form a large 
group of shrubs, trees, climbers and even 
herbaceous plants. However, the ones that 
are now in cultivation are climbers that 
work themselves up from the ground by 
means of tendrils. Most of the passifloras 
are native to tropical 
America, with a number 
of representatives being 
found in the wild in the 
United States. One or 
two species are hardy 
enough to be met with 
on occasion as far north 
as the Ohio Valley. 
The passion flower of 
folklore association is 


probably P. czrulea, 
which early European 
adventurers found 


growing in profusion in 
Brazil. It, along with 
numerous other species 
and garden _ varieties, 
were formerly popular 
as greenhouse climbers. 
They were usually 
planted in the soil of 
the greenhouse floor and 
trained up so that a 
cascading effect of 
blooming branches was 
achieved. In late years, 
some window gardeners 
have handled them as 
pot plants of consider- 
ably smaller size. 
While the passion 
flowers have always been 
favored in northern 
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countries for their flowers, tropical growers 
have looked upon them as producers of 
fruit. Certain species, particularly P. edu- 
lis, have less handsome blooms, but yield 
fruits with edible pulp. Within the brittle 
outer shell are many small seeds, each sur- 
rounded by yellowish, aromatic, juicy pulp 
with a flavor which is slightly on the sour 
side. This pulp can be sugared and eaten 
directly from the shell, if one does not 
mind the seeds. Passiflora fruits are also 
used to prepare baking flavors and in pre- 
paring a refreshing drink. 

The passifloras may be grown from 
seeds. Also, cuttings of well developed, 
young wood can be readily rooted. 





Horticulture May Be Late 


N common with all magazines 

which go through the mails, 
Horticulture is likely to be late in 
reaching its readers. The date of 
delivery is also likely to be irregular. 
This condition is caused by trans- 
portation difficulties and delays in 
the postal department. The pub- 
lishers regret that this condition 
exists, but they cannot be blamed 
for it and trust that their readers 
will be as understanding and tolerant 
as possible. 
































Flower of the passion vine. 
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Flowerfield Quality 


FOR BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 


g «AR, FLOWERFIELD will again have two large beauti- 
fully illustrated catalogs containing many timely hints for 
better gardens. Our lovely Bulb, Root and Plant Catalog con- 
tains listings of the World famous collection of Flowerfield 
IRIS Kempferi, Prize winning Gladiolus, Hemerocallis, Tree 
Roses, and many other favorite garden subjects. The other, our 
Seed Catalog, is written in an informal, easy to understand 
style. It lists only the finest, Flowerfield recommended, time 
tested varieties of vegetables and annual flower seeds. 


Gladiolus —Wanda 


Wanda, found in a field of Picardy, is a sport of that sturdiest 
of all gladiolus. Its lovely cream-yellow makes Wanda doubly 
welcome, since there have been no satisfactory large-flowered 
yellow gladiolus until now. Wanda (see illustration) is one of 
the finest gladiolus ever introduced—Doz. 


$1.50. 


OTHER RECOMMENDED GLADIOLUS 


Saab dbs cole Ac olen ere 
GRETAGARRO 2. ccccccess Cream Pink Three $1.35, Doz. 5.00 
AMERICAN COMMANDER ..Medium Red ............ Doz. 1.25 
MARGARET BEATON ...... White-Red Throat ....... Doz. 1.75 

Ore rrr Tr Plame-Cream Throat .....Doz. 1.25 

A OTe Doz. 1.25 
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Flowerfield Bulb Farm + Dept. 40 .« Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 


Since 1874 
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Gardening in British Columbia 


ICTORIA has a much drier climate 

than most parts of the northwest and 
we never see zero weather. While we get 
27 inches of rain annually, Vancouver, 
B. C. and Seattle, Wash., get about double 
that amount. This probably has a bearing 
on the fact that Victoria is noted for its fine 
rock gardens. Plants which prefer a dry 
condition for most of the year get it natu- 
rally, while those that like moisture can be 
supplied artificially. 

Interest in rock gardening varies from 
those who strive for color or naturalistic 
effect to those whose private collections 
number 5,000 or more species. 

Under our mild climatic conditions, gar- 
dening is an all year round pastime, except 
for a few weeks of freezing weather in 
mid-Winter. There is no doubt that rock 
gardening demands more labor than most 
other forms of gardening and this is prob- 
ably the reason why it has suffered more 
than any other form of gardening. As part 
of the British Commonwealth, we have 
also been at war two years longer than 
U. S. A. and our gardens have consequently 
suffered for a longer period. 

E. H. Lohbrunner, one of the leading 
commercial rock garden specialists, claims 
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that rock gardening is at a standstill only 
because of lack of help. Interest however 
is increasing in the better class of rock 
plant and people are becoming more dis- 
criminating “‘graduating from the aubretia 
and alyssum class of material.” 

This taste is also being shown by Amer- 
ican visitors, many of whom regularly 
come to Victoria looking for rarities. While 
Mr. Lohbrunner specializes in dwarf coni- 
fers, rhododendrons and heathers, he has 
a wide collection of plants. With faster 
world air transportation and keen plants- 
men doubtless in all parts of the world with 
our forces, he looks forward to the intro- 
duction of many new plants, following the 
war. 

The northwest is a fine place for the spe- 
cialist, whether it be irises, lilies, gladioli, 
delphiniums, chrysanthemums, Spring 
bulbs or roses. We believe our roses to be 
unsurpassed for quality of bloom and foli- 
age. Tuberous-rooted begonias should be 
due for increased attention, for they do 
very well under our cool Summer condi- 
tions. Tree peonies and Japanese irises also 
deserve greater attention. 

Americans are always struck at the free 
use which we make of flowers in parks and 
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home grounds. The use of evergreens for 
foundation planting in the average Ameri- 
can home in the northwest is done in many 
cases to the complete exclusion of flowers. 
Being Canadian-born, I do not know 
whether it is true; but it is claimed that 
it is the natural Britisher’s love of flowers 
which causes the planting of them so freely 
here. However, it is a constant source of 
wonder that when one crosses an imaginary 
line at the 49th parallel, one comes across 
a noticeably different garden practice. A 
park superintendent from British Colum- 
bia attending the last convention of the 
American Institute of Park Executives at 
Indianapolis, was somewhat appalled with 
the monotonous use of grass and elms in 
many American parks to the exclusion of 
flowers. “‘In Canada,’’ he said, ‘‘a park just 
is not a park unless it has flowers.”’ 

We could not conclude without a word 
of appreciation for the efforts of Dr: John 
Hanley and all those connected with the 
University of Washington Arboretum in 
Seattle. It is making good progress and 
has an excellent and enthusiastic member- 
ship. 


—W. H. Warren, 
Parks Superintendent. 
Victoria, B. C. 








GARDEN GUIDE 


Here is a list of some of the interesting things to be found 
in the new 1945 Short Guide of Kelsey Nursery Service, 
50-L Church St., New York, N. Y. Copy free on request 
(except 25c west of lowa). Will be ready in late February 
—but write NOW, so you will be sure to <eceive your copy. 


AZALEAS 


75 Choice Varieties—mostly in small 
inexpensive sizes. Both evergreen 
and deciduous sorts. 

Gable’s Hybrid Azaleas—a new race 
of real hardy kinds. Sensational 
colors never before in really hardy 
plants. 


BLUEBERRIES 


10 New Giant npn ete cg | 4 
ear-olds (bearing age) now 12 feet 

high, assorted named varieties, our 

selection but all good, $16.00. 


BERRY-TREES 


3 Showy Berry-Trees — handsome 
blooms in spring, then a show of 
bright berries in fall that the birds 
love. One each 3- to 5-foot trans- 
planted: Mountain Ash, White Flow- 
ering Dogwood, Paul’s Scarlet Haw- 
hana 3 for $4.00. 


EVERGREENS 


Kelsey Berrybush Yew—dark green 
evergreen rather dwarf, bushy. Cov- 
ered with brilliant red berries in 
autumn. 18 inch B. & B. plant for 
$3.25. 

Japanese Yew — upright ‘’Capitata’’ 
form. By the hundred and by the 
thousand. Smallest size as low as 
30c each in large quantities. 

Dwarf Evergreens — mostly grafted, 
rare and interesting shapes. Will 
never grow out of place in founda- 
tion plantings. 

37 Foot Yew Hedge—set 19 inches 
apart, 25 Upright Hardy Yew will 
make 37 feet of insect-free hedge that 
takes care of itself. Plants now 12 to 
15 inches high, twice transplanted, 
sturdy. $20.00. 


BROWNELL ROSES 


New Race of Hardy (sub-zero) Roses 
guaranteed anywhere in U.S.A. All 
colors. Climbers and bush-form. 
Sensationally easy to grow. Any 3 
for $3.75. 


GROUND COVERS 


Protect Your Banks from Erosion with 
Vinca minor (root clumps $8.00 per 
100). Pachysandra under trees where 
grass will not grow—$7.50 per 100. 
Many others to choose. 


YOUNG TREES & PLANTS 


More than 1000 different evergreen 
and deciduous trees and shrubs, 
plants, etc., in small seedling and 
transplant sizes by the hundred and 
thousand. As few as ten of a kind 
can be bought in many kinds. In a 
few years they are worth many 
times the few cents they cost now. 
Why not start your own nursery for 
future plantings? 

100 Young Deciduous Trees—sturdy 
1- to 144-foot seedlings to make valu- 
able and beautiful shade trees; 25 
each, four kinds: Sugar Maple, Black 
Locust, Liriodendron, White Ash. $5. 


FRUIT TREES 


Standard Age Trees. Honestly grown, 
healthy, absolutely true to name. 
Ordinary two-year sizes as well as 
older; 5 A prices. All the best vari- 
eties. 
Dwarf Fruits—on dwarf stock, care- 
—— for heavy bearing. ye | 
+ oom for, easy to take care o 
hw young sizes for you to train 
yourself at $2.50 each. All yoga 


kanes, Dwarf Fruits—The 
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Lae, moll selection of six: — : 
Ranles Daag and McIntosh), 2 
ae - (Clapp Favorite and Bartlett), 

Plum (German rune), 1 Peach 
Elberta). All 6 are 2-year size, a= 
to bear a little next fall, for $22 

Older, ready to bear strongly next 
fall, we have a 5-year-old size all 
but the peach. We offer five plants: 
2 Apples, 2 Pears and 1 Plum as 
above—5-year-olds—for $45.00. You 
may add additional varieties to the 
above collections, which take care of 
all basic pollenizing, at the rate of 
$3.75 for each extra 2-year or $9 for 
each extra 5-year-old. 


PEONIES AND IRIS 


Specially Prepared Lists for the be- 

ginner to choose from intelligently— 

and economically. Don’t wade help- 

lessly through thousands of mean- 

— catalog names. Real help 
ere. 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


The Best of the old, the best of the 
new. Arranged so you can quickly 
select and know what you are doing. 
Priced lower than most for top- 
quality plants. 


RHODODENDRONS 


Rhododendrons for 25 cents!—Native 
species in the smallest grade (12-15 
inches) that can be safely handled 
with the smallest earth-ball, from 25c 
to 55c each, ——— on kind and 
quantity. Hea grades, too. 


FLOWERING VINES 


A Wisteria That Really Blooms! — 
New Wisteria praecox blooms at half 
the age of other named sorts. Long 
blue clusters, vigorous grower. Also 
named Japanese forms. Chinese, etc. 
Better sorts of Clematis, Climbing 
Roses, Bignonia, etc. 


FLOWERING TREES 


Franklinia—the only tree that blooms 
in fall. Sizes from $2.00 and up. Also 
Japanese Flowering Cherries, Chi- 
nese Crabs, Magnolias, Tree Lilac, 
Tree Azalea, etc. 

Rare Dogwood Varieties — not just 
the white-flowering, but pink as 
well. Also Double-flowering (like 
white roses); also a form with yellow 
berries that the birds leave on a little 
longer than ordinary red berries. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-L Church St., New York (7) N. Y. 
Established in 1878 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 











What is the quickest way to establish some herbs on the kitchen 
window sill? 

Sowings of pepper grass, Chinese mustard and cresses made 
every three weeks should produce salad or garnish materials as 
quickly as any plant can. 

x * x * 

How do I go about introducing a new variety of a garden 
perennial? 

First, grow it alongside the best of the existing varieties which 
it most nearly resembles. If it is not superior to them, or ad- 
vantageously different, forget about introducing it to commerce. 
If the new plant stands the test, give it a good garden name, 
never before used in its particular group, and preferably a name 
of one word. As soon as stock is ready for distribution, publish 
an accurate description and photograph in a recognized journal. 
After that, anything can happen. 

* + . * 

Is sulfur of any value as a fertilizer? 


Sulfur is now being recommended as an effective agent for 
lowering the acidity of land which is too sweet. It is said to 
be safer, although slower in action, than aluminum sulfate. The 
rate of application should be determined by making an accurate 
check of present conditions, and a knowledge of the exact degree 
of sourness required for the plants to be set in the sulfur-treated 


soil. 
+ * * * 


Can the budded branches of rhododendrons be forced indoors 
in water? 

Cut branches of some rhododendrons have been so handled. 
However, the nearer the approach of Spring, the more likely 
will be the chances of success. 

* . . . 

Is the highbush cranberry, Viburnum trilobum, dangerous to 
animals? 

Although the bark of this species is the source of a drug, 
there seems to be no record of contact poisoning from the plant. 
In fact, its fruits are listed as wild bird food. 

* * - * 

W hat can be done to improve the flowering behavior of begonias? 

The plants should not be overstimulated by feeding. Nor 
should they be given too much direct sunlight. Begonia experts 
keep their plants under lath screens to thus simulate the forest 
floor conditions under which many of the species thrive in the 
tropical wild. 

* . * * 

What attractive shrub of dependable hardiness can be used for 
making informal hedges or plantings for the protection of wildlife 
and the prevention of soil erosion? 

The soil conservation experts are now praising Rosa multi- 
flora for its ability to do well under such conditions. It is the 
familiar Japanese ancestral species of some of the hardy climb- 
ers, and of the polyantha group. It is also well known as a suit- 
able understock for hybrid tea roses. Although of foreign origin, 
it does not have a particularly exotic appearance. 

* . . « 
Is this a good time to mulch rhododendrons? 


If the soil is deeply frozen, it may be better to wait until after 
it thaws in Spring. Mulch added now might keep the soil frozen 
for a longer period. If a thin mulch is already in place, a few 
more inches of leaves, hay or sawdust would probably be of 
benefit to the plants. 

* * * * 


How can I rid indoor potting soil of nematodes? 

If the soil is spread thinly outdoors for some weeks in freez- 
ing weather, the nematodes should be killed. By rooting new 
plants from top cuttings and throwing out the old roots, soil 
and pots, the pest should be eliminated from the indoor garden. 
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| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 


Is it safe to prune my evergreen hedges now rather than to wait 
until Spring? 

While the plants may not be fundamentally injured by ad- 
vancing the time of pruning, they will not be very attractive 
in appearance, especially if previously protected foliage is burned 
upon being exposed to sun and wind. Such disfigurement will 
be corrected when new growth starts in the Spring. 

. + + . 

How can I make an isolated holly fruitful? 

A bit of a male plant can be grafted into the sunny side of 
the fruit-bearing one. Sometimes a small male plant is set at 
the base of the fruiting tree to grow up, so that the branches 
intertwine. Otherwise, a male tree may be planted almost any- 
where in the garden. ; 
* * * . 

Should the franklinia be protected for the Winter? 


Because the franklinia flowers late in the season on new wood > 


winter-killing of young shoots will amount to nothing more 
than a severe top pruning. Covering in Winter would probably 
be to no purpose. 

+ * + * 

How can I remove green slime from flower pots? 

The presence of such slime is probably not harmful. How- 
ever, the simplest way to remove it from working flower pots 
is to give an occasional scouring with a wet rag dipped in sand, 
followed by washing in clean water. Empty pots soaked for a 
few minutes in hot water will momentarily be freed of algz. 

* *” ” * 

How can the surface soil of indoor seed pots and boxes be kept 
from drying too quickly? 

The traditional method is to cover with glass which may on 
occasion be shaded. Another time-honored method is to spread 
burlap, cheese-cloth or newsprint flat on the surface of the soil 
and water through it. A modern combination of these two ideas 
is to spread about two thicknesses of a new glass mat called 
“Sun In’”’ on the soil. This practice combines the two older ones 
in that warmth and some light enter through the mat, which also 
prevents rapid surface evaporation of water. 

” * *x om 

Will Spring-planted raspberries fruit the first season? 

The first crop should be expected during the second season. 
* * * * 

How should I handle hardy bulbs that were potted in the Autumn 
and have now made ample root growth? 

They can be brought indoors at intervals in order to provide 
a succession of bloom. After being moved indoors, a pot should 
be given good light but had better be kept at a temperature not 
in excess of 60 degrees until foliage and flower buds have formed. 
After good growth has been made, the opening of the flower 
buds can be speeded by placing the pot in a somewhat higher 
temperature. 

* * * *” 

What is the advantage of hybrid vegetables such as corn, onions 
and tomatoes? 

The principal advantage is that of hybrid vigor which ap- 
pears in the seedlings resulting from crossing carefully selected 
parental strains. Hybrid vigor can mean greater yields. In order 
to maintain this advantage year after year, it is necessary to 
mate the same parental strains each time a new crop of seed is 
raised. Home-saved seeds from hybrid seedlings are not likely 
to be uniform in growth, yield and vigor. Hybrid seeds should 
be bought from the seed grower. 

* * * . 

What can be done to prevent the shattering of walnut meats at 
the time of cracking? 

The nuts can be moistened and held in that condition for 
two or three days before cracking. 


January 1, 1945 
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Remember those wonderful vegetables you grew 


last summer — so chock full of goodness and 
mouth-watering flavor? Better make plans right 
now to plant more this season, but be certain to 
plant Ferry’s Seeds for best and surest results. 


Ferry’s Seeds have back of them 88 years of scien- 
tific seed breeding. Over 65,000 tests are made 
annually that we may be as sure as possible 
Ferry’s Seeds meet our rigid standards of ger- 
mination and trueness to type. Every possible 
precaution is taken to make sure you will have 
vegetables high in flavor and yield, and flowers 
with vigorous growth and eye-arresting beauty. 


And it’s easy to buy Ferry’s Seeds. Your favor- 
ite store carries a wide assortment especially 
adapted to your locality and can get for you 
quickly any additional varieties you may wish. 
Have a better garden with Ferry’s Seeds. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CoO. 
Detroit 31 San Francisco 24 


WORLD'S LARGEST GROWERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
OF VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 





+ PUBLIC LIBRARY 











Complete 120 page Seed 
Catalog with 16 pages in color . . 
featuring many new, high quality Seeds, Bulbs and 
Plants introduced by us for the first time this year. 


Stimmé ales 


132-138 Church Street Dept. HO New York 8,N.Y. 








Suburban Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N.Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 














Do Your House Plants Thrive? 


If not, or if you wish to learn about new 
plants and new methods, send for a copy 
of the bulletin issued by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 


“HOUSE PLANTS AND HOW 
TO GROW THEM” 


Fully illustrated and very complete. 





Price 35 cents 





“Propagation of Wild Flowers” 


An eight-page bulletin by Will C. Curtis 
which gives full and explicit directions for 
handling a class of plants with which most 
amateurs have trouble. 


Price 20 cents 
Address HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 
ed} 
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MERITS OF THE CHINESE ELM 


N A certain tree of foreign origin to which reference too 

seldom is made I find a degree of perfection and a prevailing 
graciousness that always pleases me. That tree is the Chinese elm, 
Ulmus parvifolia, which is different from and quite superior to 
the Asiatic elm, U. pumila, which latter too frequently is 
erroneously called and even listed as the Chinese elm. A clear 
distinction between the two is important. The approximation 
both of the common and botanical names of the two species is 
unfortunate. 

Usually the foliage of the Asiatic elm will, by mid-August 
or even earlier, show various signs of dejection, a progressive 
departure from its pristine condition, due either to disease or 
unfavorable weather. 

At the same time the far daintier foliage of the Chinese elms 
will almost certainly be clean, fresh and verdant. Of medium 
size and tending to have open round heads, these trees are rela- 
tively slow of growth—a trait no one need regret, since there is 
no awkwardness in their youthful form. Their little, lustrous 
leaves give the appearance of being grouped on the slender 
branchlets in somewhat horizontal array, and in a manner rather 
fascinating. 

Their flowering period is late, August to September, the 
flowers being borne in axillary clusters and usually with such 
profusion as to give a surprising coloration to the trees well in 
advance of Autumn’s tinting of their foliage. 

—Edwards Gale. 
Boston, Mass. 


CASTOR BEANS FROM SEED 


HE castor bean plant is being recommended as a foliage for 

background, for places that are as yet lacking in perennial 
shrubs and bushes and it is useful for that purpose if planted 
early enough. 

To do this it should be started indoors in February. Plant 
three or four beans in four- or six-inch pots with the “‘eye’’ up. 
They should be planted about a half-inch below the surface. 

Their development is a marvellous and interesting procedure 
to watch. First, they send up a loop, with the bean at one end 
and the root system at the other. When the root system is suffi- 
ciently developed and the loop grown to about one inch high, 
it pulls the bean out of the ground, straightens itself up and the 
first pair of leaves spread out. When the second leaves are formed 
the plants should be transplanted to final position as soon as 
danger of frost is passed. 

Do not crowd them if you expect full development. Not 
less than two feet should be the minimum spacing, and they 
will grow four to six ‘zet high. 

—Edwin H. Riggs. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








—— 
Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1944-45 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”” The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1944 will not be permitted to make entries 
in the 1945 competition. Year books to be entered in 
this competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or 
before October 1, 1945. 
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New, more delicious, more 
abundant Vegetables ; larg- 
er, more lovely Flowers. 


Heed our Country’s call to have a garden 
again next season—send for America’s lead- 
ing Seed Catalog—all about the best Flowers 
and Vegetables with pictures of all leading 
varieties, many in color. 


See the new creations of Burpee scientists — 
Burpee Hybrid Cucumber, Fordhook Hybrid Tomato, 
velvety-red Flash Marigold, Real Gold Marigold, 
Cheerful Petunia, etc. Let’s grow more flowers! 


Complete, accurate descriptions and modest prices 
for the best seeds that grow. This catalog free and 
postpaid, while the supply lasts. 








To 
get 
yours 


The paper par 
eens postcard 
makes 

or thie 
Oatalogs coupon 


today ! 






378 Burpee Building io Philadelp 2, Pa. 8 


: ) Clin 

' (Send Burpee’s Seed Catlagetre. B a. ' 
; Name yS ° 
' St. or R. D a : 
> Mince: tev Bere ee eee Z| 
& P.O.and State..... Ss PE ES ORE 1 











MOST BEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG 





Flowers to beautify your Victory Garden and lux- 
ury, table quality vegetables fill 108 pages in 1945 
edition. 250 full-color pictures, 2000 annuals and 
perennials, roses, etc. Same high quality as for 
68 years. Catalog mailed FREE on request. 

SPECIAL—Cleome Pink Queen, All 
America silver medal winner. ‘‘Spider 
flower’’ of true pink on 4-foot bushes 
from June until frost. Splendid screen 
or background, Seed with catalog, 10c. 

VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, Dept. 411 
10 W. Randolph, Chicago 1; 47 Barclay, N. Y. C. 7 


FEED ™ WILD SONG BIRDS 
with a 
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Removing Old Stumps 


CAN support Horace P. Dormon 

(Pennsylvania) in his claim in the 
November 1 issue of Horticulture, that 
nature will remove oak stumps. My land 
is somewhat acid and when I, 20-odd years 
ago, cleared most of the black, white and 
pin oaks that abounded, mostly six- to 
eight-inch caliper, giant 18- to 24-inch 
trees were left, to my present regret from 
a gardening standpoint. 

I removed entire roots of those in the 
way, the rest being left for future attention. 
In the course of two or three years I found 
the left over stumps rotting so fast, I just 
waited until they could be batted out with 
the mattock. 

Giant chestnuts with three- to four-foot 
butts, which had been cut down 20 or 
more years before I took over, were not 
so affected, for while all the smaller roots 
were gone, they had to be dug out, the 
last one, taken out a year ago, being the 
easiest, as it had rotted enough to split 
apart. 

Thus it would seem that a hefty chest- 
nut stump takes 40 or 50 years to decay 
while an oak becomes pulp in three to five 
years. I might add that three- to four-inch 
oaks used for poles rotted through within 
two years. Maple stumps are much more 
resistant as a nine-inch ordinary maple cut 
down at 15 inches seven or eight years 
before, could not be knocked out until last 
Fall, and it was termites that reduced this 
stump to such a condition. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


Bulbs After Forcing 


NQUIRIES are made about what to do 
with bulbs that have been forced in the 

house. Paper-white narcissus bulbs may 
as well be thrown away. There is little use 
in trying to flower them a second time, and 
they are not hardy when planted out. 

Bulbs of tulips and daffodils cannot be 
forced the second year, but will recuperate 
if placed in the garden, and soon begin to 
flower there. They should be given a little 
water after blooming until the foliage turns 
yellow. Then the bulbs should be dried off 
and kept in a cool place until Fall, which is 
the time to plant them in the garden. 

Freesias and oxalis differ from most of 
the bulbs in that they can be forced indoors 
for several years in succession. The foliage 
should be allowed to ripen up and the 
bulbs then kept in a dry, cool place until 
August or September, when they can again 
be started into growth. 

The bulbs of the lily-of-the-valley 
which have been forced in the house 


should be kept in a cool part of the cellar. 


le, D 
OREGON “GROWN 
Rost, 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
4 3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland Ore. 
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HARDY WILDFLOWERS 
and FERNS 


Good Mature Plants — for Rock Gardens, 
Borders, Bedding, Shady Nooks and Corner 
of the garden. 


COLLECTION I 


Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 10 inches 


Asarum Canadensis—(Wild Ginger) 
Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutchman‘s Breeches) 
——- amar 5 Aa 
— a Phlox 
Seaeiindin tibtedecet 
vee Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 
Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird's-foot Violet) 
1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION I 
Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 
aaiogn Canade Wild Columbine) 
ema Triphyllum—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecatheon Mea ooting Stars) 


tum—(Cr ) 

Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) 
Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polyginatum Biflorum—(Solomon’s Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 

1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 

5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 

10 each or 80 plants for $800 


COLLECTION II 
Summer Flowering—Height 18 to 24 inches 


Baptisia Australis—(Blue Indigo) 
a Coelestinum—(Blue Ageratum) 
Liatris Scariosa—(Blazing Star) 

Lobelia Cardinalis—(Cardinal Flower) 

Lobelia Syphilitica—(Great Blue Lobelia) 
1 each or 5 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 25 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 50 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION IV 


Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 


Trillium Seo fing ee 
Trillium Er 
Eo ee ey White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 

Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 
Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 

1 each or 6 plants for $1.00 

5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 

10 each or 60 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION V 
Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 
ri Acaul Pink Ladyslip 
Gren — Pubeosone {Yellow | + on! 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 
1 each or 3 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 30 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION VI 
Various heights—12 to 36 inches 


Adiantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 
Athyrium Felixfemina—(Lady Fern) 
Botrychium Virginiana—(Rattlesnake Fern) 
prvopic Spinulosum—(Toothed Wood Fern) 
da Cinnamonea—(Cinnamon Fern) 
be hr Fern) 
Osmunda R a Fern) 
Polystichum — jes—(Christmas Fern) 
Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 
Woodwardia Virginiana—(Chain bern) 
1 each or 10 plants for $2.00 
S$ each or 50 plants for $9.00 
10 each or 100 plants for $17.50 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 
Order Early— 
All orders promptly acknowledged 


FREE CATALOG: 
Hardy Wildflowers and Ferns 
Hardy Perennials 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 


OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 












FREE 


SEND FOR YOURS NOW 


EVERYTHING FOR 
THE GARDEN 






HENDERSON’S 
SEED CATALOG 


VEGETABLES « FLOWERS 
IMPLEMENTS 


The biggest catalog you'll find—144 
8 x 104g pages! Crammed with informa- 
tion of value to Victory Gardeners and 
veterans alike. . . Numerous colored 
plates, and all the information you 















must have on varieties to make the 
best selection. Get this cata- 
log, and mail your order direct 







to us—it is the only way you 






can get genuine Henderson 






seeds. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
Dept. 81 
‘ ey 35 Cortlandt St., New York 7, N.Y. 
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1945 SEED CATALOGUE NOW READY 


A garden book that should be in every home where 
seed is used. Honest descriptions, helpful sugges- 
tions, beautiful illustrations. Tested Seed of vari- 


eties that you can depend on to pro- ~ 
ew: 
7 


duce a full crop at harvest time. 
Send today for your copy of our 1945 
ae 
Cute 


catalogue. 


ROBSON SEED FARMS, Box 60, 
Hall, Ontario Co., N. Y. 





ODAY there is much interest in design 

with plant material. As it is not always 
understood what is meant by the arrangers’ 
titles, ‘‘Line’’ or ‘‘Mass Arrangement,” 
perhaps it is timely to discuss what these 
words indicate. 

Many authorities claim that line ar- 
rangement originated in the Far East. 
Nowadays in this country, women are cre- 
ating beautiful linear designs which are 
almost purely American, retaining from 
their origin one element only, the lack of 
depth. In this characteristic they resem- 
ble Oriental paintings commonly described 
as two dimensional, since they have no 
depth, but only height and breadth. 

Changing similes, and using a sculptor’s 
language instead of a painter’s terminology, 
it may be said that line arrangements are 
in low relief against their backgrounds. 
Indeed, every piece of plant material has 
sculptural qualities —— three dimensions, 
height, breadth and depth. Flower ar- 
rangers are really more like sculptors than 
painters, as they deal with a medium which 
is three dimensional. 

In line arrangements, the skeleton is ap- 
parent to the most casual observer. Its 
slender, curving branches form a lovely 
pattern of good area cutting, well spaced 
lines and voids. To form this skeleton and 
airy silhouette, the setting of the primary 
placements must be carefully done, for the 
voids between them are as important as the 
flower stalks themselves. (There are sel- 
dom any secondary placements, nothing to 
hide the good design and extreme linear 
effect. ) 

The first placements should bring the 
design in lines of color to the focus. Here, 
at the point of growth, where the stems 
emerge from the container, more weight of 
plant material, chiefly round in shape, is 
massed. This grouping of heavier flowers 
ties and holds together the soaring lines. It 
connects them with the container and so 
with the table, blending diverse parts into 
a pleasing whole. Thus it forms a focal 
point to hold and rest the eye. It will en- 





hance the whole picture if the outline of 





Faber twilad BEGONIAS 


DOUBLE CAMELLIA Flowering Type 


The most popular form, with flowers 5 to 8 inches 
across, resembling camellias. Colors: Red - Yellow 
White - Bronze - Salmon - Rose - Pink. 


FRILLED or FRINGED TYPE 


Large flowers beautifully frilled and ruffled at the 
edges. Colors: Red- Yellow - White - Bronze 
Salmon - Rose - Pink 


HANGING BASKET TYPE 


Trailing or hanging habit with great masses of 
bloom, ideal type for verandas and greenhouses 
Colors: Red - Pink White - Yellow - Coral 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS = Box I1I5-H = Sacramento, Calif. 







LARGE TUBERS 


2 inches and up 
45c EACH 


5 for $2; 12 for $ 


Send for 
Seed & Bulb 
CATALOG 
illustrated 
in COLOR 











Design With Plant Material 


the focus has the same contour as the out- 
line of the silhouette. 

If the designer so wishes, almost ary 
vertical line arrangement may be turned 
into a mass arrangement. This can be done 
by the addition of secondary placements of 
more plant material. These are somewhat 
shorter than the primaries and give greater 
depth before the weight at the focal point 
is placed. Unless this extra material is 
properly handled by causing the secondary 
stalks to follow the lines set by the well 
planned primaries, the pattern will be lost. 

Even though the arranger may start with 
a good idea, the excellent beginning can 
easily be obliterated and destroyed. This 
will always happen if there is no thought 
of continuing the design of the structural 
framework with the added material. 

Our ancestors in Europe have made mass 
arrangements for centuries. The flower 
painters who have preserved for us the 
floral concepts of olden times, were pre- 
occupied chiefly with the color and texture 
of the flowers, and to a lesser degree with 
the manner in which the blossoms were put 
into the container. Nevertheless, some 
striving for design can occasionally be 
noted in their flower pictures. 

The pictures of the European flower 
painters are three dimensional. They have 
the height and breadth of eastern painting, 
and, also, the illusion of depth, because of 
the artists’ knowledge of perspective and 
the use of light and shadow. Varying types 
of designs with flowers should emphasize 
different dimensions. 

Vertical line arrangements seem to call 
attention to their height. If they have 
breadth, it is an open pattern of long, slim 
placements and interesting voids. Their 
depth is negligible. Vertical arrangements 
of large masses of flowers feature depth 
but this depth should never equal their 
height. Their breadth is a variable quan- 
tity. Horizontal arrangements usually 
stress breadth. They have some depth but 
their height may be disregarded. 

—Winifred Teele. 
Brookline, Mass. 








Lavender, Yellow, Rose 


St yScarlet, | der, ; 
Syd and White--Giant flowers, 6 in. 


i? across, on sturdy 3-ft. plants,easy 
to grow anywhere. A l5c-Packet of 
seeds of each color, all 5 (value 75c) 
postpaid for 10c! Send dyme today. 
rpee’s Seed Catalo 


Send 6 Pkts. 
(No. 7688). 











'y Seed Catalog FREE. 


{_] Send Bu 
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BRECK’S 





A Gold Mine 
of Gardening Help 


and Information... 


Valuable, beautiful, big book in full 
natural color from  cover-to-cover. 
Chockful of ine'ne garden-making helps. Offers 
127-year quality flowers, vegetables, bulbs, roses, 
fruits, and all supplies needed by home gardeners. 
We make no charge for this costly k, but ask 
you to send 10c for postage and handling. 


This Garden Book 1s now on the way 
to our active een * seed al 








we enclose 10 | 
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SEEDSMEN’ Ke re 
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BABRECK’S 









This 66-page book is crammed 
from cover to cover with 
descriptions and hints for 
successful gardening — seed 
offerings, cultural informa- 
tion, for both vegetable and 
flower gardens. New varie- 
ties and old favorites. — 
tables are Vital for Vi 
Plowers kelp Morale. 
book will og you to help others in the war effort. 
ALSO EXCEPTIONAL SPRING OFFER 
Two Packets for 10c 
GIANT INDIAN SUMMER ZINNIAS 
A super cut flower blend with bright colors. 
LETTUCE CURLED 


Produces crisp, brittle, frilled leaves. 
Write today for Garden Book 


THE HOLMES SEED COMPANY 
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6 ‘NEW © BRONZE GOLD 
HARDY rich golden bronze SA 
© GOLDEN emer 
CUSHION  ovnite tice 
CUSHION 
© SPITFIRE 
A$2.50 Value for only $1.00 ° serreiRe 
Filled in Rotation as Received. soft apricot yellow 
Ash for Rocknoll’s FREE coed 8 & the New Chrysanthemums and 
y 


pte ra 
shaggy and early 3B 
MUMS $1.00 “isaner'ase 
s early pompon ” 
postpaid * Order Now, AllOrders @ APRICOT cusHION 
Rocknoll Nursery Dept.5 Foster, 0. 











Buy War Bonds. 
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The Silver-Bell Tree 


HE interesting small tree, Halesia 

carolina, the Silver-bell, has fascinating 
bell-shaped flowers of ivory white along 
shapely branches, which make unusual 
flower arrangements. The luxuriant foli- 
age is bright green and the leaves are mod- 
erately large, which makes it a good screen 
tree. 

Although often seen as a big bush with 
several stems, it may be grown as a tree 
on one main stem. It prefers acid soil and 
humus, but here it grows in ordinary neu- 
tral garden soil and it seems to be definitely 
hardy, with no protection. It blossoms in 
the Spring. 

Every year the “‘silver bells’’ get finer 
and there are more of them. At first, the 
flower buds are biscuit color, but when 
fully open they are like ivory crepe. 

We have seen this tree smothered in 
dainty bell flowers, growing 30 feet tall in 
the Great Smoky Mountains of Tennessee. 
Ours has been flowering for a good many 
years and is about 12 feet tall with three 
stems. This makes it easy for cutting. It 
seems to be pest proof. 

The silver-bell sprays, when stripped of 
their leaves, blend beautifully with sprays 

of Leucothe catesbzi. It is a good tree for 
the small garden. 
—Beatrice Haddrell. 
| Marblehead, Mass. 


Florida Camellia Show 


HE ninth annual Camellia Show of the 
Garden Club of Jacksonville, Fla., will 
be held January 27-28 in the Woman's 
Club building. As an additional attrac- 
tion, the Jacksonville Orchid Society will 
have a guest exhibit of orchids grown by 
members, and also native orchids. 
Camellias are increasing in popularity 
to such an extent that the camellia show 
is the large show of the year in Jackson- 
ville. As usual, the exhibits will be taken 
to the Air Station hospital after the show. 


“While yet I sit before my fire 
Your pages lead through garden rows, 
Into a land of bright desire 
Where ecstasy with dreaming grows.” 
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TWO 
OUTSTANDING 
ROSE 
NOVELTIES 
for 1945 Gardens 


VANITY FAIR (Roberts-Pat. 583) 
— Our exclusive introduction for 
1945. This exquisite shell-pink Rose 
has created a sensation wherever it 
was shown these past two years. No 
Rose grown today has the heavy 
penetrating fragrance of “Vanity 
Fair.” A fine strong grower, produc- 
ing long pointed buds on strong 
stems with soft dark green foliage, 
is an excellent foil for the dainty 
flower. Early ordering is suggested 
to assure you of having a plant or 
more of this beautiful Rose in your 
garden. 


MIRANDY (Armstrong-Pat. 632)— 
One of the All America Rose selec- 
tions for 1945. Deep rich red buds 
of unusually brilliant coloring. Vig- 
orous growing and free flowering 
with very lasting fragrance. 
Price of the above plants is $2.50 
each; $25.00 per doz. for deliv- 
ery at planting time this Spring, 
f.o.b. Madison. 
Send for Totty’s beautifully 
illustrated 1945 catalog. The 
25 cent charge may be de- 
ducted from your first order. 


Totty 


BOX 11 MADISON, N. J. 


























warm place. 


$2.25 for 12 $3.75 for 25 


WITLOOF CHICORY ROOTS 


(French Endive) 
Grow your own Chicory indoors. We grew in our Nursery last Summer a 
very fine crop that is now ready for forcing in your cellar or any dark 
Witloof Chicory is easy to force. You will find it a delicious, 

full of vitamin, green food for Winter. 
$6.50 for 50 


Cultural instructions with each order. 
Sent Postpaid or Express Prepaid for cash with order. 


$12.00 for 100 





522 Paterson Avenue 





GREENHOUSE GRAPES — Send for list of best varieties. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen: Evergreens, Fruit Trees, Roses, 
Shrubs & Perennials. Catalogue upon request. 


East Rutherford, N. J. 
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You can see everywhere how 
the protracted drought has 
affected Shade Trees. Feeding 
and watering will help some of 
them; but any so far gone that 
they are dangerous should be 
scheduled for removal this 
\i\ Winter. 

Manpower is still limited—but 
we will help you as much as 
_possible with future plans. 
' And that goes for our Land- 
scape wee, too. 
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20 Mill Street, “Arlington, Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 














CHIMNEY SWEEP 


The Modern 
Soot Destroyer 


REMOVES SOOT 
From Fire Box to Chimney Top 
May Be Used in Fireplaces, Too 

A Powder, Convenient and 
Easy to Use 


12 oz. 29c; 3 Ibs. $1.00; 6 lbs. $1.89 
Postage Extra 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston 9, Mass. 











PEARCE SEEDS 


At Old Orchard farm grow acres of 
flowers, great color spreads of gay 
Annuals, long rows of less usual 
Perennials, each bright in its season, 
together with many a bed of lower 
rock garden plants, blue Gentians, 
dainty Primroses, Anemones, pink 
Lewisias, white Dicentra, — 
hundreds more, rare alpines 
some of them. Bulbs, too, Lilies, 


Alstremerias, Crinums, Gloriosa, 
Zephyranthes. 
OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


tells the tale of them. It’s a helpful 
book, interesting, full of all good 
garden things. 
Ask for your catalog today. 
It will come quickly. 
REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 














CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
Quality Nursery Stock 


West Newbury Massachusetts 














| THE NEW CATALOGUES | 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, Pa., is 
very prompt with its 1945 catalogue, in 
which are offered many tempting novelties, 
as well as standard flower and vegetable 
seeds. Color is used profusely, with the 
back cover given to Flash, the Burpee’s 
new French marigold, which is an all- 
America winner for ’45. Vegetable growers 
will be interested in Burpee’s new hybrid 
cucumber and in the Fordhook hybrid to- 
mato, as well as in a new tampala variety 
called Burpee’s Red Tampala. The full de- 
scriptions in this catalogue make it par- 
ticularly useful. 


Garden Book for 1945 is the name given 
the new catalogue of Breck’s, Boston, 
Mass. It is an exceedingly handsome book, 
with hundreds of colored illustrations and 
a remarkably comprehensive list of flow- 
ers, vegetables, roses, shrubs and climbing 
vines, as well as bulbs and fruits. The 
classification in this catalogue is particu- 
larly noteworthy, adding much to the read- 
er’s convenience. The descriptions and in- 
structions are full, complete and helpful. 
Recommended vegetables are underlined 
and there is a special “salad bowl” col- 
lection. 


Sylvan Gardens, Portland, Ore., sends 
out a very interesting circular devoted 
wholly to daylilies (Hemerocallis) which 
is described as “The perennial that needs 
no coddling.” The list is particularly in- 
teresting because of the fact that the orig- 
inator of each variety is noted. 


Marsh’s Nursery, Pasadena, Calif., has a 
combined Fall and Spring catalogue which 
contains some particularly handsome pic- 
tures in color showing roses, azaleas, ca- 
mellias and various perennials. In this 
catalogue there are novelties like Bronze 
Romaine, which is described as very orna- 
mental. There is also the Heta Cucumber, 
which is said to have such thin skin that 
peeling is unnecessary. 

Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa, offer a 
seed list of honey plants which many gar- 
den makers will find interesting, even 
though they may not be keepers of bees. 


Burrell’s Seed Growers Co., Rocky Ford, 
Colo., issues one of the few catalogues 
which specializes in flowers and vegetables 
particularly well adapted to the Colorado 
section, where growing conditions are 
somewhat different than those in most 
other parts of the country. Particular at- 
tention is paid to cantaloupes, with an un- 
usually comprehensive list of varieties. 


Smith Gardens, Clarkston, Wash., issue 
a list of English chrysanthemums, most of 
them new varieties. They are very early 
blooming and appear in a wide variety of 
colors. 


Brodie’s Nursery, Biloxi, Miss., sends out 
a small catalogue which contains a very 
complete list of camellias, but which also 
includes climbing roses and other hardy 
plants that are especially well adapted to 
southern conditions. 














PLANT 
FOOD 


Grows bigger and better house plants, 
flowers, vegetables, lawns and trees in 


poorest soil— even in sand, cinders, or 


water . . . Results sure—doesn't burn. Clean, odorless, 
soluble powder—complete and balanced. At stores, or 
send 10¢ for 1 oz. (makes 6 gals.) or $1. for 1 1b. (100 gals.). 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., 315 W. 39th St., New York 18, WN. Y. 


HYBONeX 
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ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS C0. 


Orchid Hybridists 
Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 


KELLY’S 


TREES, ROSES, SHRUBS 


For 65 years Kelly Bros. 
produced top quality FRUIT 
TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, GRAPES, 
ROSES, SHRUBS and GARDEN 
SEEDS. New 1945 CATALOG 
lists all popular varieties—shows 
many in full color. It's FREE. 
Write today. Supply of Nursery 
Stock is limited. Order early to 
avoid disappointment. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
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60 Maple St. Dansville, N. Y. 
oy Strikingly veined De 
FA variegated,in gorgeous BULBS 
; = Notwo alike. Unique as 25¢ 
house plants; effective 
“ 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 for $1, postpaid. 
7 Bur pee’s Seed and BulbCatalog Free. 


A 
. 3) ry 
) reds,greensand whites. 
iy in pardon shade. Start early. Order 
NOW. 
tlee Burpee Co. 





2 Burpee Big “ao” 
CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


BRING CHARM and enchantment to your conserv- 
atory with Winter-flowering, pot-grown Camellias. 
pongo vetrebed catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
H, chton, Alabama. 








MAGAZINES. Get ready Spring Garden work. 
Mail List Garden or other magazines. Will quote 
return mail. Catalogue free. The Home Subscrip- 
tion Agency, Brookfield, Ill. 


CERTIFIED DAHLIA SEED. From the best 
large varieties. Send for list. The Terrace Gardens, 
4298 Maryland St., San Diego, Calif. 


SHOPPING, Laundry Bags, Log Oarriers, Garden 
Aprons, Household Accessories, etc. Stamp for 
Illustrated Booklet. Fieldites, 43 Enterprise St., 
Brockton, Mass. 











ATTENTION Philadelphia District: Blooming 

Trianw Orchid plants for sale cheap because re- 

potting required. See what you are getting. Phone 
elrose 0442. 








WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


GARDEN ROOTS. Witloof Chicory roots, force 
“French Endive” salad, $1.00—doz., $2.75—100. 
Five years forcing Mary Washin ngton Asparagus 
roots, $1.25—doz., $5.00—100. rcing rhubarb 
roots, $2.00—doz., $15.00—100. Potted straw- 
berry plants, 17 kinds. Warren Woodbury, 
New Jersey, Root Specialist. 


“FERTO-POTS” Grow Big Crap Tine Bate Pot. 

100—2%” size $2.75. COW BRIOK, 

makes 16 quarts liquid for wetting plants, 8 for 

$2.00. Ly ag 9 4 zone. Literature free. Allen Oo., 
Pittstown, 








HORTICULTURE 











THE MASSACHUSETTS| THE PENNSYLVANIA |THE HORTICULTURAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 




















































ee ne ee 598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 
There are only 15 of the country’s co-operating with 
v cicnaes Sedat te tiet wines The Garden Club Federation of 
muombers have never been to Boston and | | neeME-s ., | Wednesday, January 17, 1945 
yet feel that what they receive from the | Will present the first unit of a five-unit 2:30 P.M. 


cisuynecase: "| JUDGING COURSE 
Each member receives a copy of (With approval of the National FLOWER SHOW 


HORTICULTURE twice a month Council of State Garden Clubs) and 
without extra charge, a copy of the in th 
annual Year Book and the privilege of in the LECTURE 
rt ig enel — «3 a Auditorium, Eighth Floor 
ege oO owin oks 0 ° ° 
pana BF arte aad Hundreds of Strawbridge & Clothier Store MOVING PICTURE OF 
— go —_ year — ee we 8th & Market Streets, Philadelphia NATIVE PLANTS 
sections of the country. e 
library, the largest of its kind in the January I7 and 18, 1945 
United States, receives every worth- " * . ‘ = 
wae gardening apres pd pews - Price of Course — $6.00, includes tax (including lapsed-time pictures 
acotusions frequently. eae ee Dinner, January !7 of pak qed 


Members also have the privilege of The Warwick, Philadelphia By WALTER E. THWING 


asking for free information by the Price of Dinner — $4.00 
Society’s experts on any phase of gar- 
den making. For additional informa- 

















tion address For details, address the-Society, ; 
THE SECRETARY Room 601, 1600 Arch Street, Annual Membership: $10 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. Philadelphia 3, Pa. Professional Gardeners: $5 Annually | 

















LECTURES [| COMING EVENTS i GROOUK: see weieee 


KENNETH O. WARD, F.B.H.S. 
Horticulturist Be a month ahead of neighboring gardens 


Horticulture — Scenic — Travel — Historical Insulated heating cable in hotbed soil or beneath 
Seliedaanmee Hiaiee January 17. New York, N. Y. Flower Show | outdoor plant rows insures fast early growth. 






























Pull information on request and Lecture. 598 Madison Avenue. Thecmesias and 40 ft. 200 watt cable for 3’x6’ hotbed 
Box 26, Georgetown Mohonk Lake January 20. Boston, Mass. Meeting of the coil $3.20 All} Rhy Fa dP 
Massachusetts Ulster County, New York New England Rose Society and the New | or mailed prepaid with instructions in U. S. 





England members of the American Rose GRO-QUICK, 358 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Society in Horticultural Hall. 




















WILLIAM N. CRAIG January 26-27. Boston, Mass. Camellia 
ie Show. Horticultural Hall. FINER FLOWERS FOR 1945 
Bulb and Plant Specialist January 27-28. Annual Camellia Show of That is ‘Mal fromm of every eaten — ae and 
the Garden Club of Jacksonville, Fla., in g- O GES Ser Our Canes © . 
326 Front Street, Weymouth 88, Mass. Sr eee eke elie Lites: is isa, Tuberous Begonias 3 te -y 
Tel. Weymouth 1110 February 10-11. Savanah, Ga. Camellia FRANK M 
. WILSON, Hybridist 
Show. DeSota Hotel. Route 2, Box 187 Seenen Washington 


February 21 
MUMS Many new and beautiful Show and Lecture. 598 Madison Avenue. 
scribed and — pages = = March 10-17. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower —DO You WONDER— 











. . - Wie grit Stites have S08 > wots 
Spring 1945 catalogue, which will be Show. Horticultural Hall. miracles? How limina‘’ 
mailed upon request. March 15-16. New York, N. Y. Spr ing your garden witost aguestnat he com- 
CUNNINGHAM GARDENS Flower Show. 598 Madison Avenue. Bost, heaps ort aoe Fung —y ll sty 
Waldro Box 37 ndiana March 19-24. Detroit, Mich. Michigan new outlook. Full year tion — 
7 re : Flower Show sponsored by the Detroit page book on “Compost.” all for $2.00 





RARE SEEDS | $2732 Senter 224 eiven by the J. 1. | | oncamc GARpmena, Dept 4, Enmaus, Pe 


¢ 4 m2, 
eae A thousand unusual | March 25. Columbus, O. 100th Anniver- 


P flowers interestingly de- sary of the Columbus Horticultural) | AMERICAN ARTICHOKES 


scribed in the illustrated Society. (non Starch Vegetable) 























o catalog that is yours for | May 16-17. New York, N. Y. Rock Garden pounds insdading peste 
the asking. ” and Flower Show — the auspices of The cal 5 aly Jernenion yo seed certified 
The American Rock Garden Society and U t. = a mmy and planting 
REX. D. PEARCE the Horticultural Society of New York. instructions supplied 
Dept.B Moorestown, N. J. ANTHONY ALPHONSE de BOLE 
120 Sullivan Street New York 12, N. Y. 














FREE to anyone interested in 
gardening. Contains full infor- 
DREER'S mation about the: best flowers 
and vegetables including the All 

1945 America Novelties for 1945. 
More than a catalog, itisacom- 2 

plete de for amateur and 
— a gardeners alike. § 

prices and 


Send for free sample: 





PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


















Reasons a — , ; to get acquainted. Send dime today. Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
BOOK HENRY A. DREER ie W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. with a & ~ & pay blends 
D ‘Bid Phil Burpee Philadelphia . er rpose. 

= ao CATALOG FREE tor 374 Surpee Building. Clinton, lowe HOWARD HAMMITT™ 


183 Lewis Street Hartford 3; Conn. 
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To Burpee Customers: 


You need not write. We'll 
your free Marigold Seeds 
your seed orders. 


VICTORY 


Mjerigoe 


35c-Packet of Seeds FREE! 


Giant, frilly, golden-orange blooms 
over three inches across! Very 
double, and with such deeply curled 
petals they look like large golden 
carnations! Easy to grow anywhere. 
No seeds for sale until 1945, but 
you can have some a year ahead, by 
accepting our offer of seeds FREE. 


send 
with 


EN this giant Marigold was cre- 
ated on Burpee’s Floradale Farms, 
with its fully double, bright golden 

blooms — symbol of victory and lasting 
peace — we knew everyone would want it 
in *45. So we decided to grow all we could, 
and GIVE a 35c-Packet (100 seeds) to 
every gardener. Be sure to have Victory 
Marigolds in your garden. 

The sturdy, well-branched plants grow 
2-ft. tall and bloom profusely from mid- 
summer till frost. They make a brilliant 
garden display and supply abundant long- 
stemmed flowers for arrangements and 
bouquets. 

This offer is for a limited time only, so write for 


your free seeds today! All we ask is that vou send 
a stamp for postage. 


Burpee’s Seed Catalog 


Write today for the Leading American Seed Catalog. Read about Burpee’s 
new HYBRID Tomato and HYBRID Cucumber (introduced for the first 
time nationally). Both created on Burpee’s Fordhook Farms in Pennsy]l- 
vania. See the 1945 All-America Silver Medal Winner, Burpee’s velvety- 
red Flash Marigold; also Cheerful Petunia, Super-Giant, Zinnias, and 
other Flower and Vegetable achievements of the Burpee scientists. 
Burpee’s Catalog is famed for accurate descriptions, lavish use of pictures 
(many in natural color) and modest prices. Send postcard or coupon today. 


j= Five Best 


WEGETABLES 


To show what fine Vegetables you'll grow 

with Burpee Seeds, we’ll send 5 full-size 

10c-Packets for the price of one! Mar- 
Tomato, Scarlet Globe 


Rapids Lettuce—all 5 10c-Packets postpaid 
for just 10c! Send dime today. 


tT Atlac Rurnacnfia 


y W. Atlee Burpee Co. ! 


377 Burpee Building { Philadel 32, Pa. 


(or) C 
Send 5 Packets 


Sen 
Burpee Vegetable | | 
Seeds (No. 7050). Maggots Seeds 
B Address =< 


Enclosed is 10c. fain tor postage. 
0) Send — Catalog FREE. 
BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW 





i Name 





The paper shortage makes C 
but Bur, 


supply 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


377 Burpee Bidg.. 
Clinton, Iowa 


(If you awe 
West of Ohio) 


urpee's ig FREE and postpaid while the 


postcard or coupon now. 


in the Bast) 





